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RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO...) READ TETSr 


LOCKPORT, N. Y., WE HAVE THE BEST 


MANUFACTURERS OF BIOHMOND'S CELEBRATED 


Warehouse Receiving Separator, Grain Separator i ! , . te Re-Grinding and Corrugating Machines 


AND OAT EXTRACTOR 


WHEAT SCOURERS, 


—AND— 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


Millers say they would rather pay us TEN DOLLARS 
4 mA i i per Roller than to have done elsewhere 
Wheat Brush Machines, :: Aree FOR NOTHING. TRY US. 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL BRAN DUSTERS, qd) { A Lan. 
“CENTRIFUGAL FLOUR DRESSING MACHINES. AY eh THE FILER & STOWELL CO., Limited, 


‘Thourands of these Machines are in successful operation, eal a T 
both in this country and in Kurope. Correspondence sulicited. - 
Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. 


s@ SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGOUK, “ea 
{Please mention this paper when you write.] Milwaukec, Wisconsin. 


Office of MOUNT HOPE MILLS AND McLEANS STEAM ELEVATOR, 


McLean, Ill., Dec, 18th, 1884, 


Messrs. EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis, 
DEAR SIRS:~—I cheerfully accept the New Roller Mill that you have built 
in the place where the old buhrs and other machinery were taken out, and 
must say that it is fully up to my expectations in every respect, in workman- 
ship and quality of flour produced. 


Respectfully Yours, 
Cc. C. ALDRICH. 
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S ROLLER MILL SYSTEM 


Is now in suecessful operation in a large number of mills, both large and small, on hard and soft wheat, and is meeting with Unparalleled Success. All the mills now running 
on this system are doing very fine and close work, and we are in receipt of the most flattering letters from millers. References and letters of introduction 
: to parties using the Odell Rolls and System, will be furnished on application to all who desire to investigate. 


7 ODELL’S ROLLER MILL, 


Invented and Patented by U. MH. ODELL, the yuilder of several of the largest and 
best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country. 


AN. ESTABLISHED SUCCESS. 


WE INVITE PARTICULAR ATTENTION 'TO ‘Till FOLLOWING 


~*POINTS OF SUPERIORITY#< 


possessed by the Odell Roller Mill over all competitors, all of which are broadly covered by 
patents, and cannot be used on any other machine. 


1. Itis driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to be equivalent to giving each 
of the four rolls a separate driving-belt from the power shaft, thus obtaining a positive 
differential motion whieh cannot be had with short belts. 


2. It is the only Roller Mill in market which can instantly be stopped without 
throwing off the driving-belt, or that has adequate tightener devices for taking up the 
stretch of the driving-belts. 


3. It is the only Roller Mill in which one movement of a hand-lever spreads the 
rols apart and shuts off the feed at the same time, ‘The reverse movement of this 
lever brings the rolls back again exactly into working position and at the same time 
turns on the seed, 


4. It is the only Roller Mill in which the movable roll-bearings may be adjusted to and 
from the stationary roll-bearings ewithout disturbing the tension-spring, 


_6, Our Corrugation is a decided advance oyer all others. It produces a more even granu- 
lation, more middlings of uniform shape and size, and cleans the bran better, 


We use none but the Best ANSoNIA RoLLs. 


OUR CORKUGATION DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHERS, AND PRODUCES 


; LESS BREAK FLOUR and MIDDLINGS of BETTER QUALITY. 


Mill owners adopting our Roller Mills will have the benefit of Mr, Odell’s advice, and long experience in arranging mills. Can furnish machines on Short Notice. For further 
information, apply in person or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING Co.. 


Agents for Du Four’s Bolting Cloth. Please mention this paper when you write to us.) DAYTON, OHIO, U. Ss. A. 
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CONCLUSIVE PROOF 


OF THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
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GRAY NOISELESS ROLLER MIL, 


Is furnished by the fact that these celebrated machines will be used by Messrs. 
C. A. Pirrssury & Co., in their new 


—==2PILLSBURY “B” MILL===— 


All bidders for the work of constructing this immense mill being required to 


figure on using the Gray Roller Mills. The selection of these machines for the 
new “B” mill was the result of several years practical test in the other mills owned 
by the same firm in competition with various other roller mills, the decision being 
unanimous, that, in all particulars, for practical work in the mill, Gray's Noiseless 
Roller Mills were superior to all others. 

We wish to assure our customers who may not wish to build 2000 barrel mills, 
but who wish to build mills of smaller capacity, that no matter what size mill they 
desire to build, or how small its capacity, the GRAY ROLLER MILLS are the best they 
can use, and we shall at all times furnish machines equal in every respect of 
material and workmanship to those which will be used in the new Pillsbury Mill. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


RELIANCE WORKS, 
MILWAUKBKBA, WIs. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gray’s Patent Noiseless Roller Mills, adapted to mills of 
any desired capacity. 
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ACCIDENTS IN MILL8 AND THEIR PREVENTION. 


Our German contemporary, ‘Die Muehle”, 
has an article upon this subject, from which 
we translate the following: ‘Prevention is 
better than cure,” is an old proverb, that will 
bear constant repetition in manufacturing 
establishments. A compilation of the causes 
which produce the largest number of ac- 
cidents in flouring mills, may find a place 
here, together with the various methods em- 
ployed to give the necessary protection to the 
employes. Of course any such attempt will 
be incomplete; if the task on hand related 
to safety appliances only and their con- 
struction, it would be comparatively easy ; 
the difficulty lies in the fact that the protective 
measures must not in any way interfere with | 
the successful operation of the plant; and 
whoever attempts to pass a judgment on the | 
feasibility of certain protective measures, H 
must have a thorough and practical knowl-| 
edge of milling. The design of a plant will! 
give sufficient indication to a man who pos-} 
sesses practical experience, to enable him to 
form an opinion about the dangers of its 
separate parts, as well as about the practical 
application of certain protective arrange- 
ments. A theoretical knowledge alone is 
insufficient in this connection. The con- 
struction of mills, however, and the design of 
their plant, is so various, that it would ab- 
sorb the full time and attention of a man to 
gain merely a superficial idea about the 
principal miil plans. In addition to this, we 
must not forget that the whole milling is in, 
what we may call,a state of fermentation ; 
the changes due to the introduction of rollers, 
dismembrators, purifiers, etc., are not yet 
universally explained and accepted. In many 
places these changes are yet ‘in their ex- 
perimental stage, and represent an uncertain 
groping in the dark. It will need a more ex- 
tensive experience to settle the superiority of 
one or the other method, and after that is ob- 
tained the question of dangers of accident 
incidental to the system can be determined on 
an intelligent basis. Meantime the present 
treatise will serve as a stimulus to others to 
follow up this all-important subject, so that 
the protective measures, guarding against ac- 
cident, may keep abreast of the technical de- 
velopment of the milling industry. 

Reviewing the accidents in the past, we 
classify them according to the separate ma- 
chines or parts of machines which caused them. 
First of all we have to consider some general 
cause, and among these are the employees 
clothing, which should always be smooth and 
close-fitting to the body. Everything loose, 
flying or hanging, should be avoided. The 
floors of the mill should be kept as clean as 
possible, for flour dust tends to make them 
slippery and dangerous on that account. 
Special care roust be taken that oil cups have 
waste cups or basins attached ‘to the journal, 
so that no oil drops can reach the floors. 

Speaking about the separate machinery, 
we primarily divide them into motors, trans- 
missions, working machines and accessory 
machines. 


A—MOTORS. 

As almost all mills at present receive their 
motive power from steam, water or wind, a 
consideration of these motors will cover the 
ground sufficiently. Generally all these mo- 
tors have some sort of apparatus connected 
with them by means of which they can be 
stopped at will. In larger establishments we 
find in addition, special signal apparatus by 
which notice can be sent to the engineer in case 
of danger. Therequest of “stop at amoment’s 
notice” can perhaps never be realized, be- 
cause the factors in motion represent too 
much weight to be stopped suddenly; it is 
therefore necessary that means are provided 
for asudden stoppage of separate parts of the 
plant. Care must be taken that any motor or 
machine which has been stopped, cannot 
start again by itself in any way, as the most 
dangerous work is performed during these 
periods, such as oiling, cleansing and repair- 
ing of belts and gearing, and a sudden unex- 
pected starting of the machinery may cause 
serious accidents. 


A place separated from the establishment 
proper is generally made to contain the wind 
or water wheels, also the steam engines. 
The latter especially are henefitted by a sepa- 
rate room, as the flour dust seriously inter- 
feres with the cleaning of the machinery, 
which on this account, needs a larger amount 
of lubricating oil, more power and is en- 
dangered by useless friction. The piston 
rod and fly wheel should, if possible, be fenced 
in so that nobody can touch them in any way. 
Numerous accidents have occurred by the 
bursting of a fly wheel, and it will be a good 
policy, if they run at a high velocity, to have 
a wrought iron band around their flange and 
to have them boxed in with strong and heavy 
wood-work to break the force of the flying 
pieces in case of bursting. Only the engineer 
and his assistants should have admittance to 
‘the engine room, and no stranger should be 
'allowed to remain in it under any cireum- 
stances. A sign to that effect should be 
j posted up in a conspicuous place. 

The gates for the water wheels seldom 
close tightly; little twigs, ice, etc., often 


DUST COLLECTORS. 

Millers have long since been convinced 
that the dangerous, dirty, cumbersome dust- 
room should be abplished, and the very fact 
has led numbers of them to adopt too readily 
anything offered as a substitute, without 
first looking into the actual merits of the 
machines. In many old mills the millers 
were cramped for room, and this was also an 
inducement to try a substitute that would 
occupy so much less space than a dust-room, 
and although the collection of dust may have 
been considered a simple matter by the un- 
initiated, there are very few things that so 
long baffled inventive skill as an efficient 
dust collector. The Milwaukee Dust Collec- 
tor Manufacturing Company, however, came 
to the rescue with the ‘ Prinz” Dust Collec- 
tor, which has long since proved itself worthy | 
of everything said in its favor. Our Teaders | 
are probably familiar with the general con- | 
struction of this machine from former illus- 


certainly should be anxious to experience the 
great advantages to be obtained by its prac- 


tend to enlarge the small openings. In this 
manner it is possible that the plant can be 
started at an entirely unexpected time, per- 
haps just when men are employed at cleaning 
or repairing, thus causing serious accidents. 
Besides this the leakage of the gate may 
cause, during very cold nights, a freezing of 
the small quantities of water that 
through, in parts of the wheel, thus causing 
trouble when the machinery is to be started 
next morning. On this account something 
should be done in some manner or other which 
will prevent the access of any water whatever 
to the wheel when the gate is closed. 

The moisture around the waterwheels, and 
the formation of ice during winter time, will 
make the approaches slippery and care must 
be taken to have the,necessary guards in their 
proper places and in good condition to pre- 
vent accidents, such as falling into the water 
or into the wheel, ete. 

It has repeatedly happened with wind mills 
that people have been struck by the wings; 
this is an accident for which no safeguard can 
be invented for older mills. New mills will 
do well to have the wings up high enough so 
that the lowest end does not come nearer 
than six and a half or seven feet to the sur- 
face of the ground. Automatic regulators 
in windmills are necessary for the safety of 
the employes, as without it the unsteady mo- 
tion has often been the cause of breaks in the 
plant, causing injuries of a more or less severe 
nature to the attendants.—The Milling 
World. 


leak | 


ILLUSTRATING MILWAUKEE DUST COLLECTOR. 


tical use, as the saving of flour alone by their 
use amounts to from six to seven pounds per 
barrel, which is an object worthy of consider- 
ation. The manufacturers are shipping ma- 
chines in large numbers to all civilized 
countries, which is fair evidence that our! 
foreign milling friends appreciate the fact 
that the ‘“ Prinz Patent Improved Dust Col- 
| lector” is indispensable. 


We give on this page an illustration, show- 
ing the Prinz Patent Dust Collectors with 
fan attachments, collecting the dust from a 


chine having a separate dust collector. The 
use of the dust collector in connection with 


grain cleaning machinery is becoming quite | 


general, and is commended for its effective- 
ness and economy in this particular, 


The grain cleaners’ fans blow through 
spouts “D D” to air trunks ‘A A,” upon 
which dust collectors rest, and from which 
they suck the air through. 


It is very necessary that dust coilector fans 
should be run at such a speed that they will 
easily dispose of all the air coming to them 
from cleaners, and produce a tendency to a 
vacuum in the dust collector and air trunk 
thereby preventing any back pressure on 
cleaner fans; and there should be an inward 
draught noticed on opening side doors of 
dust collector, as well as at entrance to 
* back-draught” tube, which will indicate 
that dust collector fans are speeded right. 


trated descriptions in this journal, and they | 


separator and smutter, each cleaning ma-j} 


| sizes of belts. 


A conyeyor ‘‘ B B” can be placed, as shown 
in cut, underneath air trunks “ A A,” carry- 
ing off the dust which may accumulate. 

The material coming up from dust collec- 
tor conveyors is run with this, and the whole 
is discharged through the automatic dis- 
charge valve ‘‘C*’ in this cut at end of con- 
veyor. 

This discharge valve should be made simi- 
lar to those on separators or smutters, which 
simply consists of a piece of board hinged at 
the top by leather or other flexible material. 
This is nee 'y, as otherwise the collector 
fans would receive air through the opening 
at that point, whereas it should receive its 
supply of air from the cleaner. 

The spouts discharging the dust from col- 
[lec tor conveyors to conveyor ‘* B B” are not 
{shown as they are upon the right hand side 
| of the machine facing the cuts. 

When conveyor is not used underneath hop- 
| pered air trunks, slides should be placed in 
| bottom of trunks as shown in previous illus- 

tration, for occasionally removing any dust 
| that may accumulate at this point. 

Other applications of the Dust Collector 
are most successfully made, including its use 

{in connection with purifiers, roller mills, 
| millstones, and, in fact, all dust producing 
machinery; and the manufacturers have had 
opportunities of testing the utility of the 
dust collector under greatly varying condi- 
tions. The great number (35,000) of machines 
|sold is a good guarantee that the * Prinz” 
| machine has stood the various tests success- 
fully, and our interested readers may obtain 
much valuable information by applying to 
the Milwaukee Dust Collector Manufactur- 
ing Company for a copy of their beautiful 
| illustrated ** Treatise on Dust Collectors.” 


SOFTENING LEATHER. 

Neatsfoot oil will not soften leather under 
|all circumstances; neither is castor oil any 
| better. Oil is not necessary to the pliability 
of leather—the leather of the ox, goat, calf, 
and kid. Itis necessary that the leather be 
| kept moist, but oil need not be the moisten- 
jing means. Yet in use oil is the most con- 
| venient means for keeping leather soft. It 
would be inconvenient to employ water to 
keep pliable the leather of our boots, because 
| of its spreading the pores of the leather and 
admittiag cold air; besides, unless always 
| wet, leather becomes hard and rigid. Oil,on 
the contrary, keeps the leather’ in a proper 
leis for its best usefulness, that of pliabil- 
ity. But in order that oil may soften the 
| leather, its way should be prepared by a 
thorough wetting of the leather by water. 
| Much less oil is required if the leather is well 
saturated with water. The philosophy is 
obvious; water is repellant to the oil, and 
|prevents it from passing entirely through 
| the leather, liolding the oil in the substance 
of the leather. The use of water for soften- 
ing belts in factories is not inconvenient, if 
| advantage is taken of a holiday. At night 
| the belts may be brushed clean and thor- 
oughly wetted, then in the morning use the 
oil; a much smaller quantity is necessary to 
jrender the belt pliable than when no water 
is used. 


The amount of power wasted by shafting 
out of line, badly lubricated, of unsufficient 
size and imperfectly coupled, can hardly be 
estimated. Great as is this loss, that from 
badly laced, crooked, stiff and generally cvut- 
rageous belting is but little less. In some 
establishments a belt lacing of sufficient size 
for the main belt of the establishment is con. 
sidered plenty good enough to lace a three. 
inch belt with, and is used accordingly, A 
punch large enough to make holes for the 
biggest lacings is, of course, necessary, and 
it has the advantage of answering for all 
‘The apparent advantage of 
having but one size in a large establishment 
is captivating to the business department, 
The result in belt efficiency, however, is some- 
thing which would astonish the counting 
house, if it could be made to understand the 
figures.— Industrial America. 


$1.00 a Year in Advance, 


Unitep Srates Mitter. 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Orvice NO. 124 GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE. 
Subseription Price . , $1 per year in advance. 
eign Subscription 1.50 per year in advance. 


MILWAUKEE, MARCH, 1885, 
ANNOUNCEMENT: 
a@We, Dunaam, Kdilor of “ The Miller,” 69 Mark Lane, 
and Heney F. Gina & Co., 449 Strand, London, Eng- 
and, are authorised 40 receive subscriptions for the UNITED 
STATES MILLER, 


We send out moathly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER wo 
millers who are not subscribers. 
to consider the receipt of a sample copy as a 
cordial invitation to them to become regular 
subscribers. Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to you for one year. 


We wish them 


The United States Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 
oblige the publishers and manufacturers advertis- 
ing therein, by placing it in their offices, whereit can 
be seen by those parties seeking such information 
as it may contain. We shall be highly gratified 
to receive comnunications for publication from 
Oonsuls or Consular Agents everyrwhere, and we 
believe that such letters will be read with interest, 
and will be highly appreciated. 


T0 ADVERTISERS. 
Milwaukee, Wis., March 1, 1885, 
To Those Interested in the Flouring Trade: 

Tae UNrirep Sraves MILLER is. now in its ninth 
year, and is a thoroughly established and much 
valued trade paper. It has a large regular list of 
domestic and foreign subscribers, It is sent monthly 
to United States Consuls in foreign countries, to be 
filed in their offices for inspection by visitors. Itis 
on. file with the Secretaries of American and 
European Koards of Trade for inspection of mem- 
bers. Aside trom the above, thousands of SAMPLE 
COPIES are sent out every month to flour mili owners 
who are not subscribers, for the purpose of induc: 
ing them to become regular subscribers, and for the 
benefit of those advertising in our columns. Every 
copy is masled ina separate wrapper. Our editions 
have not been at any time since January, 1882, less 
than 5,000 corres each, and are frequently in excess 
of that (see affidavit below). We honestly believe 
that the advertising columns of the Unrrep STaTEs 
MILLER will bring you greater returns in proportion 
tothe amount of money invested than any other 
milling paper published. Advertisers that have tried 
our paper for even a few months have invariably 
expressed themselves well satisfied with the results, 
Our advertising rates are reasonable. Send for 
estimates, stating space needed. The subscription 
price of the paper with premium is One Dollar per 
year, Sample capy sent free whon requested. We 
respectfully invite you to favor us with your patron: 
age. Weshall be pleased to receive coples of your 
catalogues, and also trades items for pubiication 
free of charge. ‘Trusting that we may soon be 
favored with your orders, we are, 

Yours truly, 
UNITED SPATES MILLER. 
B. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher. 


“MILL FOR SALE” ads, inserted once for $2.00, or 
three times for $5.00, cash with order. 

“SrTuATION WANTED” ads, 50 cents each insertion, 
cash with order. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, | 88, 

MILWAUKEE County, {°"* - 

BE. HARRISON CAWKER, editor and publisher of the 
United States Miller, a paper published in the inter- 
est of the FLOURING INDUSTRY, at No. 4 Grand 
Avenue, in the City of Milwaukee, and State of Wis- 
consin, being duly sworn, deposes and says that the 
circulation of siid paper has at no time since Janu- 
ary, 1882, been less than FIVE THOUSAND (5,000) copies 
per month; further, that is his intention that it 
Shall not in the future be less than FL 
copies each and every month; further, that he has 
paid for regular newspaper postage at the rate of two 
(2) cents per pound on domestic and Canadian news- 

aper mail for the years 1883 and 188+ the sum of 
Raa, showing an average of $17.65 per month for 24 
months; the average weight of domestic and Cana- 
dian mail being 882% pounds per month and the total 
number of pounds of such newspaper mail sent out 
during the 24 months ending with December, 1884, be- 
ing 21,180 pounds. Six copies of the U. 8. Miller 
weigh about one pound, The above postage does not 
include postage paid on local or foreign papers, 
Canada excepted. 


f THOUSAND 


BE. HARRISON CAWKER. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of 
January, A. D, 1885. 
G. MoWnortER. 
Justice of the Peace, Milwaukee, Co.- Wis. 


MILWAUKEE AMUSEMENTS, 
GRAND Opera House.—Performances every even- 
ing, and Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees 
ACADEMY OF MusIC.—Performances every evening. 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 
SvensBy's VARiney THEATER-Performances every 
evening, and Thursday and Sunday matinees. 


Dime Museum.—Performances every hour from 1 
P.M. to 10P, M., every day. Freaks, curiosities and 
excellent stage performances, 


Mivirrs, flour dealers, etc., desiring to 
transact business by telegraph or cable, will 
do well to read the ‘* Private Telegraphic 
Cipher” advertisement of the Riverside 
Printing Co., on page 72 of this paper. 

Tue value of wheat flour imported into 
Canada the last six months of 1884 was 
$1,650,268; corn meal, $185,061. The total 
value of wheat exported from Canada for six 
months mentioned above was $3,460,167, of 
which only 782,969 was product in Canada. 

According to some of our medical journals, 
the use of mullein as a palliative for the 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


| cough or phthisis seems to be meeting with 


favor in various quarters, The customary 
form of administration has been a milk de- 
coction of the plant. More recently the 
smoking of the leayes has been recommende | 
as a more agreeable and effective method of 
administration. 


PERSONAL. 

Mr. G. M. Marshall, of the firm of G. M. 
Marshall & Son, made us a pleasant call 
Feb. 25. 

On the evening of Feb. 9, Miss Lily M. 
Porter, daughter of M. L. ©. Porter of the 
Porter Milling Co., Winona, Minn., was mar- 
ried to Mr. W. M. Chandler, second son of 
Hon. Wm. E. Chandler, Secretary of the U. 
8. Navy. 


John K. Melver, for a Jong time secretary 
of the Detroit Board of Trade, died suddenly 
of paralysis of the heart, Feb. 18. 

M. H. Buck, formerly engaged in milling at 
Delafield, Wis., has moved to Wausau, Wis., 
and is not now in the business. 

W. D. Gray is still at the New Orleans Ex- 
position. 

Col. Otway Watson, president of the Case 
Manufacturing Co., of Columbus, O., died 
February 19th, at his home in Columbus, 
after an illness of four months. He leaves a 
family consisting of a wife and two young 
daughters, 


The illustration on page 69 gives a good 
view of the present appearance of the largest 
mill in the state of New York. It is in New 
York City, and is the property of Messrs. G. 
V. Hecker & Co. The mill has a daily capac- 
ity of from 2,000 to 2,500 barrels of wheat 
flour, and also makes a large quantity of oat- 
meal of various grades, cracked wheat, etc. 
The goods made by this firm are to be seen 
in nearly all first-class groceries in this 
country. The mill was burned down afew 
years ago, but was recently rebuilt with all 
the latest improvements. 


APPRENTICE SYSTEM OF THE BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 
has taken a step toward the practical solution 
of the apprenticeship question. An order 
has been issued establishing a technological 
school at Mount Clare, Baltimore, ‘for the 
promotion of a higher course of instruction 
for the apprentices than that now pursued, ” 
with the view of affording the young men in 
its employment opportunities for obtaining 
a liberal technical education far superior to 
those enjoyed by the employees of other rail- 
roads. 

All apprentices are embraced under the 
following general designations, and graded 
into three classes: The first or junior class 
of apprentices, the second class or cadets, and 
third or senior class of cadet officers. The 
company bears the expense of the education 
of the apprentices and cadets, and in con- 
sideration thereof expects the privilege of 
availing itself of their services, at fair sal- 
aries, for at least three years after gradua- 
tion. From the day of their admission tothe 
school the apprentices and cadets are to re- 

ive pay as follows: The apprentices, 70 
cents per day in the first year, 80 cents in the 
second, 90 cents in the third, and $1 per day 
in the fourth year ; the cadets, $1 per day in 
the first year, $1.12) in the second, and $1.25 
per day in the third year, and cadet officers, 
$1.50 per day in the first year, $1.75 in the 
second, and $2 per day in the third year. 

In their appointment to the school, pre- 
ference is to be given, other things being 
equal, to the sons of employees, who have 
been killed or injured in the company’s ser- 
vice, and free tuition is given to those only 
who are sons of employees having been in the 
service of the company for five consecutive 
years. They must pass a Board of Examiners 
as to proficiency in elementary studies and 
soundness of health, and are subject during 
study to rigid discipline and frequent ex- 
aminations. The exact scope of the school 
and the service for which its pupils are to be 
trained are not clearly defined; but it is 
evident from the long courses that the places 
to which they may aspire after their training 
are high indeed. 


THE GREAT DALRYMPLE FARM, 
S$. A. Dalrymple, of the celebrated Dal- 


rymple farm at Casselton, Dak., and nephew 
of the propietor, recently said : 

“We had this year 82,000 acres in wheat and 
2000 acres (enough to feed the stock) in oats. 
Nine successive crops have been raised off 
this land, and this year our wheat averaged 
14,15 or 16 bus. totheacre. Next year we will 
begin to summer fallow, letting about 3,000 
acres lie idle each season till it has all had a 
rest. We expect that after the summer fal- 
lowing the yield will be from 20 to 25 bus. per 
acre. 

“The 84,000 acres are divided into three 
farms of nearly equal size, Foreach of these 
there is aheadquarters, with asuperintendent, 


bookkeeper, foreman, agent and other offi- 
cers. These farms are again divided into sec- 
tions of 2000 acres each, under a division 
foreman, who carries out the orders from 
headquarters transmitted to him by tele- 
phone. Each division has its boarding house, 
with men cooks. In thespring seeding about 
400,men are employed, and during the harvest 
about 1,000. In the fall all the hands are dis- 
charged except sufficient to attend the 400 or 
500 horses and mules through the winter. 
At each headquarters there is a store upon 
which the cooks make requisition for all pro- 
visions. The whole thing is so systematized 
that we can tell to a cent the cost of a meal’s 
victuals for & man, and the cost of seeding, 
reaping or plowing an acre of ground. 

“We ship all our wheat to Duluth, and 
thence to Buffalo, where we find the best 
market, ‘To-day wheat sells in Buffalo for 
4c more, after the shipping expenses are al- 
lowed for, than at Duluth. 

“A thing which is needed as much as legis- 
lation,” said Mr, Dalrymple, ‘is competition 
on the lakes. Duluth enjoys a monopoly, 
and, a8 a consequence, the grading of wheat 
is entirely arbitrary and unjust. The yhave 
established the new grade No. 1 northern, 
and have, practically, done away with the 
old No. 1 hard, which originated in the north- 
west. They have nine different grades, and 
I am satisfied that no living man can distin- 
guish nine varieties of wheat in that which 
comes into the Duluth market. 

“As an illustration,’’ resumed Mr. Dal- 
rymple, ‘I had a separate piece of 100 acres 
which I had entirely cut in one day. It was 
also all stacked on the same day, and hauled 
to market on the same day. I shipped it to 
Duluth, and received three separate gradings 
for it. Now, it is impossible that any real 
difference (ould exist, No one part of it 
could have been in any way damaged or in- 
ferior to any other part. It is such things as 
this convince me that the grading is done by 
no system, and is quite arbitrary. I doubt 


““*Set up ;’’? what’s that?” 

“Well, sometimes the smart ones in the 
country will put soft wheat in and cover it 
up with hard and try to palm the whole off as 
hard wheat.” 

“Are there many ways of setting up a 
car?” 

“Just as many as there are buyers. I 
found three cars set up this week, one had 
about ten inches of soft wheat in the bottom: 
and then was filled the rest of the way with 
hard. Another one had a layer of about 
fourteen inches sandwiched in between lay- 
ers of hard. The third one and probably the 
most difficult to detect was loaded to swindle 
—fifteen or twenty bags were placed separ- 
ately in the car, all standing on the opened 
end. Then the car was filled with hard wheat 
to the level of the bags, when the bags were 
carefully raised, the wheat was carefully left 
in the same position as if the bags were still 


if one-half the wheat jis even so much as 
looked at by the inspectors,” 


Ask the successful trader how and where 
it is best to advertise, and he will promptly 
tell you: all the time in the best newspaper 
you can find. He will tell you never to trust 
to the tiresome circular. which is generally 
tossed aside unread, as business men have no 
time to wade through the dozens which daily 
flood their desks; nor yet to the fence or 
stone along the highway, because a man’s 
name is apt to become demoralized by being 
confounded with those of the quacks and 
tricksters who invariably prefer this method. 
So much depends upon the company in which 
one is found. A cheap advertisement does 
not carry half the weight which it would if 
found in the pages of one of the leading jour- 
nals of the day. A firm must necessarily 
gain some respect and inspire some confi- 
dence from being represented in an old estab- 
lished journal which is known to hold its 
reputation too high to soil its columns by 
advocating a fraud. This costs money, cer- 
tainly, 80 does the cargo or invoice of goods 
which have to be sold before any profit can 
be realized, but both outlays stand upon pre- 
cisely the same basis. You must put your 
money out and await the returns. One hun- 
dred years ago it might have been sufficient 
for a man to rest his business reputation 
upon the fact that his wares were known to 
excel all others, but to-day when every trade 
and profession is teeming with a rushing 
competition mere superiority alone stands no 
chance whatever. You must keep yourself 
constantly before the public by patient and 
persistent advertising or you will sink into 
oblivion, and your wide awake neighbors, 
whose goods are not half as valuable as yours, 
will be counting his gains while you are foot- 
ing up your losses.—Journal of Commerce. 


SAMPLING WHEAT, 

‘“T beg your pardon, sir: but I have often 
seen you fellows with these sticks and little 
bags and always wondered what they could 
be used for.” 

The above remark was made Saturday by 
an elderly gentleman toa young man on Third 
street and Third avenue South. 

“Why, you see—but if you’re going up 
town, let’s walk along—fearful cold weather 
this ?’? 

* Yes, but about the stick ?” 

“O! the prod, We sample cars of wheat 
with these. You see this cup on the bottom ? 
Well, this is plunged down into the wheat, 


then the string is loosened off from the top 
here, the stick pulled out and then the cup 
hauled up by the string full of wheat from 
the bottom of the car. See!” 
“What do you do with it when you get it?” 
“One of these little bags is filled with 


wheat from all parts of the car, taken up to 
the chamber of commerce and the car sold on 
the merits of the sample. 

“Ah! Tsee!” 

“Then sometimes we have wheat shipped 
in and then we have to try it to see that it is 
not ‘ set up.’ ” 


around—then hard wheat was spread over the 
top, leaving a carof No.1 nicely plugged with 
thirty to forty bushels of soft wheat. ” 

“* Does it pay shippers to set up cars 2’? 

“No; honesty is the best policy in loading 
cars. They may get one or two cars through, 
but when the inspectors get on to it the 
shippers will lose grades all the rest of the 
season. ” 

“Lose grades! What’s that?” 

“O! the inspectors give the buyers the 
benefit. ”” 

“What do you dealers think of a man who. 
doctors his cars ?” 

“ They think him a fit subject for Stillwater- 
or St. Peter. Say, do you know where they 
generate cold? No, Well, you go up some 
raw morning and stand on the railroad track, 
back of Elevator A 1 and 2, and if you don’t. 
come to the conclusion that you have struck 
the manufacturing center, then I give it up.” 

“Pretty cold job then, getting samples ??” 

“You bet; a fellow might look around a. 
long while before he found a colder place to 
put his feet than in a car of wheat. ” 

Then they parted and the reporter heard no 
more.— Minneapolis Tribune. 


LIENS FOR MACHINERY FURNISHED. 


It frequently becomes an important ques- 
tion to mill furnishers and manufacturers, 
and furnishers of machinery of various kinds, 
how they are to be secured when machinery 
is put into mills and buildings on credit, or 
not to be paid for until used. In many cases. 
the machinery partakes of the nature of fix- 
tures. It then becomes a part of the realty 
and ceases to be chattels. If the real estate 
is mortgaged, the machinery may be covered 
by the mortgage, and the furnisher loses all 
right to take possession of the machinery he 
has put in, and by the foreclosure of the 
mortgage and financial failure of the owner 
of the property, he is without remedy, We 
have known of cases in which vendors have 
taken chattel mortgages on machinery and 
appliances put into mills and buildings, to. 
secure part payment of the purchase price. 
Frequently, also, the sale of machinery is a 
conditional contract. It is agreed between 
the vendor and the vendee that the title shall 
not pass until it is paid for. and the law will 
uphold a sale of chattels made on such con- 
dition, although in some States, as in New 
York, the agreement must be in writing, and 
filed as a chattel mortgage. In the absence: 
of a statute making a writing obligatory, a 
conditional sale is valid, whether made orally 
or expressed in writing. As just intimated, 
however, the difficulty which the furnisher- 
may get into if he relies on a chattel mort- 
gage or conditional sale to protect himself, is. 
the fact that when the machinery is put into- 
place, it may, and usually does, become a 
fixture and a part of the realty, and the fur- 
nisher’s security is good for nothing, and the- 
conditional sale loses its force. 

As to whether a piece of machinery will 
become a fixture when put into a building or: 
manufactory of any kind, depends largely. 
upon the circumstances of a particular case. 
As a general rule, it will become a fixture, if 
so attached or affixed to the mill or building 
as to become a permanent and an habitual. 
part of it, or if it becomes a component part 
of the structure for the purposes for which it 
is designed, or if without it the mill or man— 
ufactory would be incomplete or imperfect, 
it is a fixture. Something depends, also, 
upon the intent of the purchaser in putting 
itin, If itis put in with the intent of mak- 
ing it a permanent accession to the building,, 
and of using and adopting it as a part of the 
machinery and process of manufacturing, 
such intent will do much toward making it a 
fixture in the eye of the law, without refer— 
ence to the manner in which it is attached 
or affixed to the building, and without refer-- 
ence to the fact whether, it can be removed 
without damage or injury to the structure, 
In brief, if the article or appliance is essen- 
tial to the use of the mill. or, to carrying on 
the process of manufacture for, which the 
building is designed, and has been put in to- 
be used exclusively in connection with it,. 
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and is a necessary part of the machinery, or 
@ necessary appliance for carrying on the 
particular manufacture, and without it the 
efficiency of the mill would be appreciably 
impaired, then it is a fixture, and a part and 
parcel of the building, and of the land upon 
which it stands. For amplification of the 
law of fixtures, with illustrations taken from 
‘cases which have “ictually occurred, the 
reader is referred to an article on the subject 
by the writer in a previous issue of The Lum- 
‘ber World. 

On applying the above rules, therefore, if 
‘there is‘any doubt that the machinery or ap- 
pliance may become a fixture, and the fur- 
nisher proposes to have a lien to secure him- 
self for the purchase price, or a part of it, by 
agreement with the purchaser, the only safe 
and secure lien is a real estate mortgage, 
‘covering the structure in which the machin- 
ery is placed. But there are very frequently 
cases in which the furnisher has a lien for 
the whole value of the machinery furnished, 
without any agreement with the purchaser 
for such lien, and the remainder of this arti- 
cle will be devoted to this class of liens. We 
refer to what is commonly known as the me- 
chanie’s lien. A better designation would 
be ‘statutory lien,” as it arises and is cre- 
ated by express statute, and is thus distin- 
guished from all other liens. Every State in 
the Union has a statute creating a lien of 
this nature. The original design of these 
statutes has ordinarily been to protect work- 
men, mechanics and material men, who have 
performed: work, lnbor or services, or fur- 
nished material toward the erection, altera- 
tion or repair of any building or structure. 
Every statute contains words which extend 
its scope as far as this at least, although they 
differ somewhat in their wording. The 
wording of some statutes ix such that its 
scope is extended expressly or by implication 
to furnishers of machinery and fixtures, 
while the scope of other statutes is left in 
doubt, and must be interpreted by the courts. 
In some States, as in New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Michigan and Ohio, the wording of the 
statute is such that a lien is expressly cre- 
ated in favor of one who furnishes machinery 
or fixtures for a mill or manutactory of any 
kind. In most of the States, however, it is 
left in doubt, but it may be stated as a gen- 
eral rule of law, that machinery incorporated 
into a building, in such a manner as to be- 
come fixtures, will subject the entire build- 
ing and the land on which it stands, to a lien 
for the value of the fixtures. 

It may also be stated as a general rule of 
law that the lien attaches from the time the 
machinery is put in position or affixed to the 
building, and it takes precedence of all other 
liens or incumbrances placed upon the prop- 
erty after that time. In other words, ;the 
owner of the structure cannot, by agreement 
with some one else, or by suffering judgment, 
create a lien on the property which will be 
prior to that arising in favor of him who fur- 
nishes fixtures. As a matter of course, the 
statutes being designed to create liens on 
real property, no lien will arise in favor of 
him who furnishes machinery which is so 
placed in a building, and used and applied, 
that it does not become a fixture, but remains 
personal property. 

As we have intimated above, most of the 
‘statutes of the various states create a lien 
for ‘‘ materials furnished and services ren- 
dered in the construction, erection or repair 
of any building.” Connecticut has a statute 
worded in that way, and its courts held that 
it created no lien for machinery furnished 
for fitting up a woolen mill, although the 
machinery was so affixed and attached to the 
building as to become fixtures, and a part 
and parcel of the structure, for the reason 
that the furnishing of the machinery does 
not constitute an erection, alteration or re- 
pair. In this case the building was already 
erected at the time the contract for furnish- 
ing the machinery was made. Had the ma- 
‘chinery been furnished and put in at the 
time of the erection of the building, then the 
furnisher would have had a lien and the 
court so held, because it would constitute an 
“erection”? coming within the meaning of 
the act. 

Tt may be stated as a further general rule 
of law, therefore, that a person contracting 
to erect a building and equip it with machin- 
ery and fixtures for manufacturing purposes, 
will have a lien, not only for the materials 
that are used in the construction of the build- 
ing, but also for the machinery and fixtures. 
Unfortunately, however, in actual practice, 
this course is so seldom carried out by fur- 
nishers of machinery that they would receive 
very little benefit from the mechanic’s lien 
laws, if they were brought within the scope 
of the laws in no other case, If the statute 
‘contains words giving a lien for ‘* improve- 
ments” to a building or structure, it has 
been held that the putting in of machinery in 
the nature of fixture is an improvement and 
‘gives rise to a lien. 

‘Readers may be inclined to think there isa 
good deal of quibbling about the mechanic's 


lien laws as construed by the courts. It 
arises in this way: The statutes are in dero- 
gation of the common law. ‘They create a 
lien which would not exist if the statute were 
not enacted, and impose a lien upon a man’s 
real property without his express consent for 
a lien, and therefore they must be strictly 
construed; that is, the courts must not allow 
alien to be created by them in cases where it 
was not the intention of the legislature to 
create a lien. The interpretation of the in- 
tention of a legislature as manifested in a 
statute, is a work in which any judge, not 
more than human,might err. In conclusion, 
we would advise machinery furnishers, as 
well as purchasers, if they wish to ascertain 
when a lien will arise for machinery and fix- 
tures, to consult the statute of their own 
state and the decisions of the courts constru- 
ing it.—Lumber World. 

At a recent meeting of the American Soci- 
ety of Civil Engineers, a paper was read on 
Mexican Bridge Construction, by J. Foster 
Flagg, M. Am. Soc. B. E. The bridge was 
remarkable from being the work, from his 
own design, of an ordinary uneducated Mex- 
ican laborer or peon, combining, as it did 
crudely, several principles of bridge con- 
struction. Bridges in Mexico are generally 
built of arched masonry, anything like a 
truss, being, before the advent of railroads, 
almost unknown. In the State of Colima, 
where this particular structure was built, 
there were very few bridges of any descrip- 
tion, and those few the ordinary arched ones. 
The peon referred to was, some four years 
ago, the ferryman where a trail for cargo 
mules crosses the river Armeria. Ie hap- 
pened to see a copy of Harpers Weekly that 
had in it an illustration of a suspension 
bridge. Asa result of his study of this pic- 
ture, he put up a structure quite closely imi- 
tating the ordinary suspension bridge; the 
cables and suspenders being twisted from 
wild vines (vejucos), the cables being passed 
over rude frames for towers, and anchored to 
huge boulders 
in the river 
banks. The 
whole struct- 
ure was built 
without nails 
or metal of 
any kind. It 
was carried 
away bya 
heavy freshet 
the same 
year; and di- 
rectly after- 
ward, the 
same man 
built another 
structure 
quite original 
in design. It 
was also put together without nails or metal. 
The cable was formed of wild vines twisted, 
and all the joints tied together with lighter 
vines, no manufactured rope being used in the 
structure. The piers were made by d iving 
light piles into the river bed, in the form of 
a square, tying them together with other 
poles, and filling with stone. The towers 
were natural forked sticks; the top fork be- 
ing used to support the cable, and the lower 
fork to support the timbers. The timbers 
upon these forked sticks were really rude 
cantilevers, weighted at the shore end and 
supporting the timbers of the central span, 
The only point of attachment of the cable 
was at the center of the bridge. The road- 
way was of rude joists and boards, sufficient 
to pass one animal. The bridge was strong 
and rigid. 

The paper was discussed by a number of 
members, and reference was made to bridges 
constructed of raw vines and cowhide in 
Peru and other South American countries. 


AN OHIO RAT STORY. 

A few days ago a gentleman who had no- 
ticed the signs of rats eating corn kept in a 
large open bin on his place, was much puz- 
zled to account for their getting out, as, from 
the shape of the bin, while it was an easy 
matter to get in, getting out seemed impossi- 
ble. The sides of the bin are very smooth 
and slope inward, making it out of the ques- 
tion for the rats to climb out, A day or two 
later, hearing rats in the bin, he madea slight 
noise and watched to see how they got out. 
One old vat van from his hiding place on the 
outside of the bin to the top of it, and low- 
ered himself down inside until he held on 
only by his forepaws and head. is friends, 
seizing his tail, climbed up by this rat ladder 
until the last one was out, when he drew 
himself out and scampered off.—Fayetteville 
Observer. 


“You must have lived here a long time”, 
said a travelling Englishman to an old Ore- 
gon pioneer, ‘Yes, sir, Lhave. Do you see 
that mountain ? Well, when I came here that 
mountain was a hole in the ground,” The 
Englishman opened his halfshut eyes. 
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NEWS, 


The new ffouring mills at Kilbourn City, Wis., are 
now running. 


Waddell & MeKercher's flour mill at Dominion City, 
Man., is burned, 

Stephen Nairn has started up his new oat-mill at 
Winnipeg, Mun, 

Roantree & Holeomb haye leased Pearce’s mill at 
Brodhead, Wis. 


Steele & Small is the name of the new milling firm, 
at Benson, Minn. 


Bibb & Co., Westminster, 8. C., will soon start up 
their new roller mill. 

H. W. Pratt &Co. will erect a 400,000 bushel elevator 
in Minneapolis, this year, 

It is reported that Henry Page and others will build 
alarge mill at Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Burned—Feb. 5, Darrah’s mill, at Big Rapids, Mich. 
Loss $40,000. Insurance $15,000. 

Discouraging reports as to the condition of winter 
wheat in Kentucky are being received. 

‘The Crescent Mills at Hokah, Minn., start up during 
March, after being completely overhauled. 

Burned—Feb, 3, Howland, Robinson & Co.'s mill, at 
Waterdown, Ont. Loss $35,000; insured, 

The United States Mills, St. Louis, are using the 
Jonathan Mills’ flour dressing machine. 

Mr. Louis Gathman, of the Garden City Mill Fur- 
nishing Co., Chicago, has sailed for Burope. 

Utah wheat is being introduced in the St. Louis 
market, Both spring and winter wheats are raised. 


The Regina Mills, St. Louis (formerly known as the 
Atlantic), has started up and will run regularly here- 
after 

Jacob Dove's mill, at Concord, N. U., was burned 


recently, and he is making arrangements for building 
another, 


D.& L, Higley have purchased R. ©. Hateh's mill at 
Fayetteville, N. Y., and Mr. Hatch has retired from 
the business, 

‘The boiler in McDaniel & Wright's flour-mill explo- 
ded Feb, 12, killing James High, the engineer, and 
wrecking the building. 

H. P. Chapinan, of Akron, 0., has patented a flour 
packer and assigned it to the well known firm, Howes 
& Ewell, Silver Oreek, N. Y. 

1. W. York, formerly of Kilbourn City, Wis., has 
removed his mill to Douglas Centre, where he has now 
4 newt 50-barrel water-power mill. 


David Fairbairn, of Spencerville, Ont., is making 
arrangements 
for the building: 
of a new flour 
millin the place 
of his recently 
burned one, 


The North Star 
Jron Works, in 
> Minneapolis, 
3 have been mak- 
ing extensive 
udditions to 
¥ their works pre- 
puratory to do 
ing a larger bus- 
iness than ever 
before. 


> Comstock, Jr. 

& Co., of Mil- 
waukee, suc- 
ceed Lawson & 
Bell in the roll- 
ler mill at Gal- 
lipolis, O. ‘The mill is run by steam power and has 
a daily capacity of 150 barrels. 


D. H. Caswell, of Nashville, Te has just com- 
pleted the large cotton seed oil mill at Macon, Ga,, and 
claims that it is the only standard oil mill in the coun- 
try. ‘The work was so well constructed, and the plans 
so pertect that the insurance compunies took it at2 
per cent. Mr, Caswell has also just completed the 
enlarging of the Trenton, 'fenn , cotton seed oil mill, 
having doubled its capacity. 


Our imports of flour into the U. K. last week were 
very large, viz.: 508,167 owt., or 163,900 sacks of 280 Ibs., 
being two-thirds of the wheat imports, a larger pro- 
portion than we have had for a longtime past. With 
regard to our impor:s of American flour, instead of 
decreasing, as many were under the impression 
they would, they have been increasing, and last 
week's total shipments trom the Atlantic ports 
were no less than 24,000 bags of 140 lbs., of which 
Glasgow took 112 bags, or nearly one-half. These 
figures do not include the California flour ship- 
ments, which are also important. Low prices do not 
seem to check the American trade, buton the contrary 
seem favorable to it.—Millers’ Gazette (London, Feb, 2, 


BE. B, Whitmore, millor at the Emery mill, says the 
Three Rivers, Mich., Herald, has invented and patent- 
eda device to automatically regulate the supply of 
flour or middlings fed to all kinds of rolls The mid- 
dlings are evenly fed clear across the roll, and is so 
arranged that when once set it will keep up a regular 
feed for hours withoutany changing or care. He has 
put in 83 sets into the Emery mill, and 15 sets into the 
Hoffman mill, and the work is very satisfactory. Mr. 
Whitmore is a practical miller of years’ experience, 
and believes that his invention is one that millers 
will be glad to use when they know its good points. 


Nairn’s oat meal mill, in Winnipeg, is now in oper- 
ation. It is the most extensive and complete mill of 
the kind in the province, says the Free Press, and an 
important addition to the industries of Winnipeg. 
The cost of the building and machinery has been 
about $15,000, The building is 50x50 feet and has four 
stories including the basement, The engine is of 
sixty horse-power and is from the establishment of 


Inglis & Hunter, Toronto, who havealsosupplied part | 


of the machinery, other portions being supplied trom 
Scotland, The boiler is supplied with water from a 
well sunk to adepth of #9feet. The building is heated 
with steam, pipes being placed all through it at con- 
siderable expense, 

‘The Westinghouse Machine Company, of Pitts- 
burgh, report trade as opening remarkably active in 
1885, Their sales for the month of January were 67 
engines, aggregating 1752 H. P., which is certainly 
good forhardtimes. The Electric Light industry still 
continues to furnish plenty of business, Besides a 
large number of engines for lighting private estab- 
lishments they have contracted for the following 
public stations: The Newton Electric Light Co., of 


Newton, Towa, one Westinghouse automatic engine 
of 36 H.P.; the Champion Klectric Light Co., of Spring- 
fleld, 0., two engines of 60 H. P. each; the Excelsior 
Electric Light Co., Port Huron, Mie! one 60 HP. 
Westinghouse automatic engine; the Northwestern 
Electric Light and Power Co,, of Omaha, Neb., one 
engine of 45 H.P.; the Weston Electric Light Co., Lex- 
ington, Ky., one 80 H.P. engine, being the second one 
within two years; the Brush Electric Light Co., of 
Buffalo, N. Y., also order two mor zines of 65 H.P. 
each, making twelve Westinghouse engines in all, 
which are running in their principal stations. 


Mr. Frank B. Hancock, of Casky, Christian Uo., Ky., 
writes as follows: “If you hear of some enterprising, 
wide awake man with money, who wants to establish 
a mill, invite him to correspond with me. A good 
mill, of cither medium or large capacity would, 1am 
sure, pay here. Our nearest mill to this place, is 2% 
miles, and that does not run all the time, owing to the 
lack of water. Several fair mills are in the county 
town, five miles distant; roads ure too bad for cus- 
tomers to go there about half the year, A mill here 
would, therefore, secure a large business, located in 
the center of a large wheat growing country. Party 
owning mill should be prepared to buy and store 
wheat. Over 100,000 bushels could be obtained here 
easily. A first-class mill-site with never failing water 
could be obtained on the L. & NR, R., near the sta- 
tion, with little if any cost to mill owner, and siding 
put in for the mill at any time.” 


W. P. Chisholm, business manager for the Wauke- 
gan Mill Company, Waukegan, Ill, was killed at 10 
o'clock on January 81, by being whirled about a 
shaft at their mill in that city, The regular miller 
being sick, Mr. Chisholm set out to run the mill him- 
self, starting it at about 930 o'clock. The engineer 
noticed ata little before 10 o'clock, that his engine 
was moving slowly, but supposed it to be from a 
choking of the stones, and that the miller would re- 
lieve itina moment. He stood with his hand on the 
throttle for some time, and the machinery running 
still slower, he stopped his engine and ran to the floor 
above. Not finding any one he went to the next floor, 
where he found Mr, Chisholm's body suspended from 
the shaft. So tightly was itheld thatit required some 
minutes to effect its release. It is supposed that he 
had stepped upon a ladder to look into a bin, when his 
coat was ciught by a belt and he was drawn against 
ashaft. He must have revolved for from five to six 
minut his limbs striking the ceiling and the sides 
of the bin at each revolution. His legs were strip- 
ed and his feet and one arm crushed, but his head and 
face were not disfigured. Mr. Chisholm wus 36 years 
old, a native of Canada, but had lived in Highland 
Park and Chicago for some years. He was a member 
of the Chicago Commundery of Knights Templars. 
Waukegan Sir Knights have had charge of his body 
since the accident, and Eminent Commander Daniel 
Brewster broke the sad news to Mrs. Chisholm. A 
widow and three children, the youngest but two 
months old, survive. 


MILLING PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to milling in- 
terests granted by the U.S. Patent Office, during the 
past month, is specially reported by Stout & Under- 
wood, Solicitors of Patents, 66 Wisconsin st., Milwau- 
kee, who will send acopy of any patent named to any 
address, on receipt of 
sue of January 27, .—No. BIL? Dust Col- 
lector; W. Cook, Columbus, Ind, No, 311,229—Feed- 
ing device for Rolling Mills; W. B. Chisholm, J.Walk- 
er und Bf. H. Martin, Cleveland, O, No. 311,334—Rle- 
y St. Paul, Minn, Nos, 311,- 
Blevators; © W. Leval- 
ly, St. Paul, Minn, No. 311,365—Discharge Apparatus 
for bins, grain spouts, ete.; H. G. H. Reed, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Issue of February 8, 1885.—No, 311,468—Deyice for 
unloading grain from vehicl J. H. Brown, Chicago, 
Il. No. 811,508—Roller Mill; J. D. Millar, Milwaukee, 
Wis. No. $11,626—Grinding-mill; F, Wilson, Easton, 
Pa. No. 311,670—Appuaratus for Feeding Flour, ete.; 
A.D, Northrup, Carbon, Ia, No. 311,727—Grain sepa- 
rator and Scourer; J. Damp, Ashland, O. No. 811,808— 
Middlings Purifier; E, T. Butler and F. MeFeely, 
Philadelphia, Pa, No, 311,811—Flour Packer; H. P. 
Chapman, Akron, 0. No. 311,820—Gradual Reduction 
Machine for grain, ete.; W. D. Gray, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Issue of February 10, 1885.—No, 811,873—Flour Bolt; 
W. F. Cochrane, Indianapolis, Ind., and G. T. Smith, 
Jackson, Mich. No, $11,904—-Grain Separator and 
Cleaner; L. Lockwood, Des Moines, In. No.811,927— 
Pressure-indicator for Roller-milis; E. Strong, Kala- 
mazoo, Mich, No. 312,018—Roller Mill; J.Warrington, 
Indianapolis, Ind. No, 312,215—Disentegrating Appa- 
ratus for Flour Mills; A. C. Nagel, R. H. Kaemp, and 
A.W.F.G. Linnenbrugge, Hamburg, Germany. 

Issue of February 17, 1885, —No, 312,392—Roller-mill; 
G.'T, Smith and W. F, Cochrnne, Jackson, Mich. No. 
$12,360—Combined Grain Separator and Smutter; H. 
L. Martin, Lancaster, Pa. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


THE SPORTSMAN'S JOURNAL.—For twenty years the 
Turf, Field and Farm bas been under the same diree- 
tion, and it has grown up with the breeding industries 
founded since the civil war. It also has largely influ. 
enced the wonderful development of turf, fleld, ath. 
letic, aquatic and other sports. No journalin the 
country stands so close to the breeders and track 
managers, and none more truly voices their senti- 
ments. Having had so much experience, it always 
gives wise counsel, and its views command the wid 
respect, and are quoted throughout America and 
Europe. No paper of its class published in this coun- 
try ever had so strong a staff, The best talent that 
can be found is employed in every department, The 
paper is unapproached in accuracy as well as in the 
vigorous expression of intelligent thought, and it is 
not a matter of wonder that its circulation should be 
greater than that of any other journal devoted to kin- 
dred subjects. The enterprise of the Turf, Field and 
Farm is not less marked than its ability, and it isa 
pleasure to flud it so numerously read and wielding 
80 much power. 


WE acknowledge the receipt of a copy of the annual 
report and statements of the chief of the Bureau of 
Stutisties on the foreign commerce and navigation 
of the United States for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1884. 


Onwof the handsomest and most unique and orig- 
inal ideas in chromo-lithography is the Columbia 
Valentine, just issued by the Pope Manufacturing 
Co., of Boston, Mass. The design is in twelve colors, 
trom a painting by Copeland, of Boston, is mounted 
ona panel, and is a genuine work of picturesque art, 
representing, in three scenic sections, the morning, 
noon and night of 'éycling. 
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Orrick, NO. 124 GRAND AVENUB, MILWAUKEE. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—PEr YEAR, 1N ADVANCE. 


To American subscribers, postage prepaid 
To Canadian subscribers, postage prepai 
Foreign subscriptions 1. 

All Drafts and Post-Office Money Orders must be 
made payable to E. Harrison Cawker. 

Bills for advertising will be sent monthly, unless 
otherwise agreed upon. 

For estimates for advertising, address the UNITED 
STATES MILLER. 


[Entered at the Post Office at Milwaukee, Wis., as 
second-class matter.] 


MILWAUKEE, 


write to persons or firms a tising in this paper, 
to mention that their advertisement was seen in the 
UNITED STATES MILLER. You will thereby 
oblige not only this paper, but the advertisers. 


Cawker's American Flour Mill and Mill Fur- 
Nishers’ Directory for 1884-5, 


published by E. Harrison Cawker, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and sold for($10.00) ten dollars per copy, is 
now ready for delivery. It shows the result of an 
immense amount of labor, careful inquiry and 
studious attention to details. It is without doubt 
the most accurate trade directory ever published, 
and will be. of untold value to those desiring to reach 
the milling industry of America. 

We glean from this neat volume of 200 pages con- 
taining no advertisements, that there are in the 
United States of America and our neighboring Do- 
minion of Canada 25,500 flouring mills, taking them as 
they go great and small. The work indicates in about 
10,000 instances the kind or kinds of power used by 
the mills, and the capacity in barrels of flourper day 
It further indicates cornmeal, buckwheat, rye-flour 
and rice mills. It shows that the number of mills in 
the various states and territories of the United States 
are as follows: Alabama 53; Arizona 17; Arkansas 
843; California 222; Colorado 54; Connecticut 288; Da- 
kota 81; Delaware 98; District of Columbia 5; Florida 
66; Georgia 631; Idaho 21; Ilinois 1123; Indiana 1089; 
Indian Territory 14; Jowa 790; Kansas 489; Ken- 
tucky 713; Louisiana 61; Maine 28; Maryland 353; 
Massachusetts 340; Michigan 846; Minnesota 487; 
Mississippi 386; Missouri 1025; Montana 21; Nebras- 
ka 25; Nevada 13; New Hampshire 182; New Jersey 
442; New Mexico 82; New York 12; North Carolina 
848; Ohio 1443; Oregon 145; )ennsylvania 3142; Rhode 
Island 51; South Carolina 274; Tennessee 801; Texas 
730; Utah 110; Vermont 247; Virginia 781; Washington 
Territory 61; West Virginia 447; Wisconsin 777; 
Wyoming 2. 

In the Dominion of Canada we find the record as 
follows: British Columbia 17; Manitoba 54; New 
Brunswick 198; Nova Scotia 12; Ontario 1160; Prince 
Edward's Island 39; Quebec 531. Total 25,500. 

Taking the work throughout, and it is highly in- 
teresting to all concerned in the trade, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it. 


Av the close of the year 1884 there were 
10,882 miles of railroad in India. 


THE associated banks of New York city 
are now carrying a reserve of over $140,000,- 
000, an accumulation of money that is earn- 
ing little or nothing, and is a significant 
indication as to what extent the propelling 
force of active trade is bottled up in idleness. 
The New York Commercial and Shipping List 
says that a year of distrust and disaster has 
brought this condition of atiairs into exist- 
ence, and it can scarcely show improvement 
until a demand has been created for more 
trading capital and investments can be made 
without the fear of loss and depreciation. 


Wak is often the means of advancing ciy- 
ilization. England, in carrying the war into 
Africa, is opening up the interior of that 
‘“‘dark continent” to the attention of the en- 
tire civilized world. England has thus far 
been unfortunate in losing so many distin- 
guished soldiers, and the policy which sacri- 
ficed Chinese Gordon to butchery by bar- 
barians is condemned in the severest terms 
not only in England, but in America. The 
world expects now that England will push 
the war in the most vigorous manner possi- 
ble, and make El Mahdi pay dearly for his 
present ascendency. 


Tue intensely cold weather which has pre- 
vailed throughout the country north of the 
Ohio river has certainly had a very depres- 
sing influence on business affairs for the past 
sixty days; but now that it is past and “ gen- 
tle spring ” approaches, and navigation will 
s00n open, we certainly look for better 
times. There are rumors of prospective wars 
in the eastern hemisphere, and if they should 
occur it will be to a certain extent beneficial 
to this country. It is to be hoped that this 
country will be spared the visit of the chol- 
era, but it is scarcely probable that we can 
entirely escape from its ravages. 


Brrore this paper reaches many of our 
readers, a change of national administration 
will have taken place, The Republican party 
will step down and out, and the Democrats 
will step into power. What effect will it 
have on business? is the question that every 
practical American will put to himself. If 


it has any effect whatever, we are inclined 
to believe that it will be to improve business. 
The change being accomplished, political 
agitation will not depress business affairs. 
Those gentlemen who have so long held office 
will be ready to draw their accumulations 
out of bank and invest them in some enter- 
prises, and the Democrats who have been 
building up fortunes in business will now 
{have an opportunity to spend their money 
while in office. 


THe BupApest MILLS AND FOREIGN 
Wuear.—The question of the wheats cur- 


_|rently milled in Budapest was lately brought 


up in the Hungarian House of Deputies. 
On the 15th ult. a member regretted, during 
the course of a debate on the Budget, that 
the mills of Kudapest no longer confined 
themselves to native wheat, and had come to 
grind much foreign grain of inferior quality. 
This statemeut was at once traversed by 
Deputy Wahrmann, the reporter of the 
Budget, who declared that he could not allow 
a statement so misleading, and so calculated 
to depreciate the value of Hungarian flour, 
to pass unchallenged. One fact alone would 
preclude the idea that Budapest mills now 
habitually ground wheat of inferior quality, 
and that was the universal fayor in which 
the flour was held, a favor which, he made 
bold to say, had in the last few years been on 
the increase and not on the wane. Admit- 
ting that a certain quantity of Servian and 
Roumanian wheat found its way every year 
into Hungary, these stocks had been shown 
to be no more than the seventh of the flour 
exports of the country. Asa matter of fact 
the greater portion of this foreign grain was 
never reduced in Hungary at all, but was 
merely warehoused pending its export to 
other lands. Their country was now, thanks 
to its railway system, becoming the store- 
house and distributing agency for the trade 
of Eastern Europe, and it was perfectly nat- 
ural that much grain should be received on 
its way west. Personally, he believed the 
Budapest and other mills of Hungary used 
less foreign wheat than ever, and he con- 
cluded by remarking that what non-native 
grain might be used could not be supposed 
to injure the quality of the flour, inasmuch 
as the Hungarian millers were notoriously 
adepts in the art of blending, and might be 
safely trusted to manufacture high-class 
flour from wheats which in less skilled hands 
might give only second-rate results. In his 
opinion, it was precisely this mastery of the 
art of mixing that had placed Hungarian 
milling in the front rank, and had elevated 
it beyond the reach of competion. 


DEATH OF 8. 8. MERRILL. 


Since our last issue the General Manager 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
way died at his residence on Grand Avenue, 
in this city, after a long illness. The uni- 
versal sorrow expressed at the death of Mr. 
Merrill, and the marked respect shown at his 
funeral, evidenced the high estimation in 
which he was held. 

For many years he had been the general 
manager of the most extensive single railway 
company in the world —a railway owning 
fully 5,000 miles of road. To that high posi- 
tion he had risen from being comparatively a 
common laborer, passing through the grades, 
of brakeman, conductor, etc., until the en- 
tire general management was entrusted to 
him. His skill and thoroughness, his real 
capacity for such a responsibility, was mani- 
fested in the success that attended his efforts, 
in the freedom from accidents, its almost 
perfection, through the ceaseless care and 
personal inspection of Mr. Merrill, whose 
tireless energy and sleepless vigilance has 
hardly a parallel. 

It might be said of the St. Paul Railway, as 
it is of the Cunard Steamship line, that it 
never cost a life or a letter during its long 
career, Of the railway under the supervision 
of its deceased manager, it can be asserted 
that it has never sacrificed the life of a sin- 
gle passenger through criminal carelessness; 
nor was this state of things due to chance or 
luck, With Mr. Merrill it was duty to seek 
the welfare of the Company; to this end all 
his energies were bent. He knew and did 
nothing else than to strive, early and late, 
with incessant care, to guard the interests 
and further the welfare of the Company that 
had placed its entire management in his 
hands. His efforts were amply rewarded in 
the success that attended them and the high 
character borne by the road for safety, secur- 
ity and dispatch. Mr. Merrill “died in the 
harness ” He sacrificed his life in the service 
of his employers. The Company may well 
say, ** Well done, good and faithful servant,” 
and the public, not only of Milwaukee, but 
of Wisconsin and the other States traversed 
by its tracks, echo the enconium so well de- 
served. Mr. Merrill’s idea was to secure 
security and safety through strength, and in 
the fulfillment of that purpose was largely 
due the wonderful success of the St. Paul 
Railway. How absorbing this idea was in 


the man whose death so many regret, was 
singularly but forcibly illustrated during the 
last time Mr. Merrill ever drove out in his 
carriage. He attended the sham battle at 
the Cold Spring race course last August. 
There was an immense attendance. The 
grand-stand was packed with spectators, 
every inch of space being occupied. The 
appearance of Mr. Merrill, who had been ill 
for some time, was the signal for a spontane- 
ous rising of a dozen people to offer him their 
seats, and he was forced into one against his 
will. He remained seated buta few minutes, 
when—entirely characteristic of the man and 
successful manager—he feared that the grand- 
stand might not be sufficiently strong to 
support the great weight upon it. He left 
it nnd wanted an examination made immedi- 
ately, fearful that some accident might re- 
sult; nor would he rest content until assured 
that it had been carefully inspected and pro- 
nounced safe. He over-exerted himself that 
day, and never recovered from the effects. 
On another occasion, when contracting for 
some passenger cars, he stipulated for such 
heavy ironing of them that the builders were 
astonished at what to them seemed folly. 
Not long after their delivery and use on the 
road, two of these cars were derailed and 
rolled down a steep embankment, turning 
over twice in their descent. They were re- 
placed on the track again unbroken, and the 
passengers were scarcely injured. When the 
dispatch relating to the accident was re- 
ceived by Mr. Merrill and announcing the 
safety of the passengers, he exclaimed: 
“ There—is the benefit of having good strong 
cars. Had they been common ones we 
should no doubt have had several passengers 
killed.” He was overjoyed at the result of 
his own good judgment and foresight. 

In the death of Mr. Merrill, Milwaukee has 
lost a citizen who for a third of a century 
has been identified with her interests and 
always faithful to them—a citizen she could 
illy afford to spare and whose death she 
deeply mourns. 


IN a recent interview with Mr. Porter, of 
the L. C. Porter Milling Co., of Winona, 
Minn., Mr. Porter said: 

“During the past three years especially I 
have made, and had made from many sources, 
experiments on the various kinds of wheat 
and flour produced. These investigations 
have been so practicable and convincing that 
[ have fully adopted the hard Fife variety of 
wheat for milling, which contains from 
twenty to fifty per cent. more nourishing 
gluten substance than the soft varieties of 
spring and winter wheat. As to the climate, 
soil or locality, there is no soil or climate so 
peculiarly adapted to this nutritious wheat 
as Minnesota and Dakota. The gluten con- 
tained in the hard Fife wheat being so great 
over all others, I was induced to put out for 
seed last spring over 20,000 bushels of this 
kind of wheat for special milling, and intend 
to furnish the farmers of Minnesota and Da- 
kota from 40,000 to 50,000 bushels the coming 
spring.” 

There are very few persons who know the 
value of a rich glutinous flour over a white, 
starchy flour containing less nourishment 
and not as profitable for the consumer, 

ee 


Tue San Francisco Journal of Commerce 
published its annual review of business on 
the Pacific coast, from which we extract the 
following in regard to wheat: 

Of the hundred millions of acres especially 
suited to wheat culture found on the Pacific 
coast of the United States, California has the 
largest proportion—twenty-five million acres, 
or one-fourth of the whole. Oregon comes 
next, with eighteen millions. Washington 
Territory is given sixteen millions, Colorado 
and Idaho ten millions each, Montana and 
Utah eight millions, and Wyoming five mil- 
lions. California is thus the banner wheat 
state of the West, and in 1880 and 1884 pro- 
duced more than any other state or tevri- 
tory. Owing to careless cultivation, or rather 
to lack of proper cultivation at all, and to 
occasional droughts, the average production 
has been reduced to about sixteen bushels 
per acre. Twenty, however, is the average 
of good land, with any ordinary care taken 
in cultivation, while the yield is not infre- 
quently thirty, forty, fifty, and it has even 
ran as high as sixty bushels per acre. In 
fact, quite a respectable proportion of farms 
returned sixty bushels per acre as the aver- 
age of 1884. And this all comes without the 
use of fertilizers of any kind. 

The heart of the wheat lands of the Pacific 
is found in California, in the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys, where there are 
fully thirty million <acres*of land—twenty 
million of the best wheat lands in the world, 


The soil is of two classes—adobe and loam. 
The former hold moisture and produce crops 
when other soils are almost useless from 
drought. The loams are light and friable, 
and in ordinary years superior to the adobes, 
Both are found all through these vast plains 
—the loam being found mostly along the 


river and creek bottoms. Some of these soils 
are practically inexhaustible, yielding thirty 
to fifty bushels per acre for twenty years, 
and that without the use of fertilizers. Not 
to speak of the thousands of fertile coast val- 
leys, there is here, inclosed by the snow-clad 
summits of the Sierras and the blue peaks of 
the Coast Range, a mighty empire, which 
can support, in years jp come, its teeming 
millions. 


Tue Russtan CANAL SystemM.—The mag- 
nificent canal system possessed by Russia is 
not generally known. All the great rivers are 
interlaced by spacious artificial waterways, 
the magnitude of which may be estimated by 
the fact that several thousand barges, many 
of more than 1000 tons capacity, make their 
way every navigation season from the Volga 
to the Neva. The cost of maintaining the 
waterways in a good condition is by no means 
small, and every year a special sumis usually 
allotted for improvements. This year the 
amount will be 2,224,000 roubles, or 225,001. 
sterling. Of this, 67,0001. is to be expended 
in constructing canals connected with the 
rivers Vitigra and Kovji, 15,6001. in improv- 
ing the River Vitigra itself, 25,0001. in im- 
proving the River Volga, 21,500 in embanking 
the River Dnieper below Kieff, 80001. in recti- 
fying the course of the River Pripet, 20,0001. 
in improving the River Dniester, 12,000 in im- 
proving the River Vistula close to the Aus- 
trian frontier, and 22,0001. in surveying various 
parts of Russia for new canals. Three years 
ago General Tchernayeff, then Governor- 
General of Turkestan, reported to the home 
authorities that the communications of Cen- 
tral Asia might be considerably improved by 
the appointment of a well-boring corps to 
open up wells along the road in the provinces 
ill-provided with water. He pointed out that 
many districts in Central Asia bore wrongly 
a bad reputation as “‘waterless ;”” asserting 
that they were simply “well-less,” and affirm- 
ing that if wells were sunk in different direc- 
tions the supply would prove amply sufficient 
for the wants of the country. His recom- 
mendation was acted upon, and since then 
Government engineers have been busily en- 
gaged sinking artesian wells. According to 
a telegram from Tashkent this week one has 
just been completed in the “Hungry Steppe” 
between Tchinaz and Djazak, 434 feet deep. 
‘The water, on being struck, rose to within 50 
feet of the surface, the usual depth of wells in 
the steppe, from which it will be pumped by 
a small wind-propelled apparatus.—Engineer- 
ing (London). 


DEPRESSION IN THE ST. LOUIS FLOUR TRADE. 

The St. Louis Republican of Feb. 16 Says: 
Two weeks ago the flour trade in St. Louis 
was booming; there was a good foreign de- 
mand and a heavy inland trade; the pros- 
pects were brilliant for a good season and 
millers began to work full hours. Flour 
had reached the bedrock of low prices during 
closing days of 1884, and it was thought that 
lower prices were impossible. The brisk up- 
ward movement that set the wheels going 
for a while was of brief duration; a strong 
decline set in and the bottom fell out of the 
entire flour trade. As a consequence, nearly 
all the mills in St. Louis and vicinity are 
shutting down, and it is safe to say that by 
Monday not a single mill owned by members 
of the Exchange will be running full time. 
Various explanations are given by prominent 
millers, but the situation seems to be as fol- 
lows: The foreign demand has ceased entire- 
ly, and domestic buyers are taking only so 
much flour as they actually néed—are buy- 
ing from hand to mouth. There is, conse- 
quently, no possibility of disposing of flour 
even at cost and as consumers, seem to think 
that present prices will prevail until the new 
crop comes in, the most sensible thing to do 
is to shut down. Some millers attribute the 
whole difficulty to the extremely cold weather 
now prevailing, by means of which all com- 
munication is shut off. The millers, speak- 
ing generally, say that everything is too 
cheap, and that if wheat to-day was worth 
$1, business would be better all over the 
country. It is impossible to sell the flour at 
a profit at present, they say, and hence they 
might as well wait until the prospects be- 
come better. One large milling firm said 
they received a large cable order recently, 
but declined to fill it because it left no marg- 
in of profit. 


Tue Rev. JOHN E. Topp, of New Haven, 
Ct., says that the average college student at 
the time of graduation can no more write 
good English than he can read Greek, and 
knows about as much of the history and 
institutions of his own country as he does 


about the Latin authors of the Lower Empire, 
“Wholly unfitted for real life, as well by his 
training as by his habits, and unable to read 
any literature with ease and pleasure, he finds 
that, like a boy with the measles, he hassome- 
thing which nobody else wants, and which is 
is of no use to himself. His best course, if he 
means to become a man, is to forget as fast 
as possible the most of what he has learned, 
and to make up for lost time as best he can.” 


Pee UNITED STATES MILLER. 
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THE TARIFF. 


ExrRaAct FROM A Lerrex To A University Sru- 

DENT, ON THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFE. 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 12, 1885. 
My Young Friend: 

In reply to yours, as to the “ trifling 
character of some of the statements of Pro- 
tectionists,” that ‘ trifles are too much dwelt 
upon”; that ‘‘great principles are ignored or 
lost sight of in the discussion of, and in de- 
bating of the tariff question,” ete., etc., I 
acknowledge that our protective tariff ques- 
tion is too often treated in a light and flip- 
pant manner, as if the industries, and manu- 
factures, and the employment of the labor of 
the country were but trifles of but little im- 
portance. 

And yet, our American free traders must 
«leem them of vast significance to England, or 
they would not labor so hard in unison with 
the Cobden Club, to get them transferred to 
England. They are not trifles. They are the 
pivot wheels upon which our nation has moved 
and run 80 prosperously. 

The farms, the mines, the furnaces and the 

* factories are the foundations, the sources—in 
truth, the fountains of our national pros- 
perity. 

To some they’may appear as ‘‘trifles”, but to 
others as ‘confirmation strong as Holy writ.” 

If you have read the lectures of Rev. Mor- 
ley Punsheon, you, perhaps, will remember 
the passage where, addressing young men, he 
said on this subject of trifles: 

“A trifle! Yes! but are not these trifles 
sometimes among the mightiest forces in the 
Universe? A falling apple, a drifting log of 
wood, the singing and puffing of a tea-kettle. 
Trifles all—but set the royal mind to work 
upon them, and what becomes of the trifles 
then? From the falling apple, the law of 
gravitation; fromthe drifting of a log of wood, 
the discovery of America; from the smoke 
and song of the tea-kettle, all the hundred 
appliances of steam.” 


Now, my young friend, let us see how 
“¢trifles”’ may have affected us—let us trace 
out a few facts. From that floating log, 
pointing the way to the shores of the Ameri- 
can continent sprang the English colonies, 
their settlement. After many years, their 
grievances, called ‘‘trifles” by the King, Lords 
and Commons (not all of them) of England, 
Then the enunciation of the colonists’ 
ideas of political rights—‘* Life, Liberty and 
the Pursuit of Happiness,’’—words defiantly 
dashed in the face of despotism, in answer to 
the denied “‘trifles” claimed by the colonists, 
to make their own hats, clothing, hob-nails 
and to slit their own iron. Then came revo- 
lution. Then the trinity of Faith, Hope and 
Charity played their part—Faith inspired the 
colonists to declare war for human rights; 
Hope sustained them during their long and 
trying struggles and sufferings through the 
American Revolution; and when independ- 
ence was achieved, Charity—God-like Char- 
ity, inspired them to make this country a 
city of refuge, to which the persecuted and 
oppressed of all lands, who sought permanent 
homes, could flee, and to which, as Mr. Bright 
said, twenty years ago, upwards of two anda 
half millions of British subjects have emi- 
grated in fifteen years, every one of whom, 
Mr. Bright says, have attained a prosperity 
here, they could not have obtained in their 
native country. 

My young friend, your conclusions are the 
natural results of erroneous tuition—errors 
that will be removed when you have contend- 
ed with the practical in human life; when you 
have confronted the realities of the world, in 
which you must rise or fall—sink or swim, as 
your practical efforts will elevate or depress 
you. 

You quote to me the statement of a gentle- 
man, who, speaking of our protective tariff 
said: 

“It works harm to the very interests it 
pampers. All students, teachers and philos- 
ophers not warped by interest condemn it. It 
is a relic of barbarism—a notorious wrong.” 

It would be difficult to crowd more error into 
the samespace. It is the language of charla- 
tanism, void of fact. No nation has pro- 
gressed industrially as the United States since 
the tariff of 1861, and we are now the greatest 
manufacturing country in the world, having 
beaten England in a single year more than a 
thousand millions of dollars in products. 
‘‘ Americais passing us ata bound,” said Glad- 
stone in ‘his ‘* Kin Beyond the Sea.”’ Mulhall, 
the great English free trade statistician, says: 
4 Every time the sun sets on American soil,: 
there is $2,500,000 added to American wealth, 
more than one-third of the increase of the 
wealth of the world.” John Bright’ says: 
‘* America is the home of the working man,” 
and, *‘ labor is there honored more than in any 
other country.” The president of the Cobden 
Club bears his evidence to the “sober indus- 
try of our people,” our ‘devotion to peace,” 
and that, while in this country, “ he regained 

confidence that the English race was destined 


vfs 


to lead the van in progress.’’ Lord Coleridge, 
England’s Chief Justice, after viewing the 
condition of our people, etc.,“‘that our artisans 
owned their own cottages,” etc., etc., that he 
“would never see the like in his dear old 
England,” exclaimed with fervor, ‘‘ What a 
state of satisfaction and content in time of 
peace! What an irresistible force in time of 
war.” Coleridge is a member of the Cobden 
Club, eminent as a lawyer—a profession the 
most highly protected in the world. Perhaps 
you, or the gentleman you quote, can point out 
how either of those persons I have cited is 
“warped by interest’’; or wherein it is just or 
even truthful to pronounce our tariff a ‘relic 
of barbarism.” Is every civilized country in 
the world retrograding to“ barbarism”? All 
have recently passed tariffs and of all nations 
England has the highest on several articles of 
foreign make. Is our democratic, free-trade 
Senator, 8. S. Cox, of New York, who recently 
introduced a bill to restore the tariff on ready- 
made clothing—because its lowered grade had. 
brought want—almost starvation, to several 
thousand cloak makers in New York city— 
wives and daughters of his constituents—is 
hea barbarian? Was Hon. Geo. L. Converse 
of Columbus, Ohio, a prominent democrat, 
‘‘ barbaric” in his efforts to restore the °67 
tariff on wool? Are Randall and Voorhees 
and many others, all democrats, are they 
barbarians? 

I call your attention to these facts to refute 
the foolish flippancy you quote. It is one of 
those ‘‘clamors with which demagogues love 
to thrum our ear drums’’—a sort of frothy 
frescoing of other people’s statements, fit 
only for simpletons, who, like young birds in 
a nest at the slightest sound open wide their 
mouths and swallow whatever is given them. 

The world is made up of trifles—in fact is 
but an aggregate of atoms, material and hu- 
man. The greatest danger to which a young 
man can be exposed is that of wrong tuition. 
It often makes them “aliens” in sentiment, 
instead of Americans in fact. I quote to you 
what I have often publicly said: 


“This government was formed in violation 
of all known governmental precedents; from 
no known hypothesis nor from any professor’s 
brain was it born. It was simply and solely 
the practical application of human rights, 
under human protection, to human beings.” 
Referring to professors, etc., teaching free 
trade in colleges, etc., to advance the inter- 
ests of a foreign country more than our own, 
I said: “A charitably disposed mind may 
leniently judge the efforts of foreigners to 
destroy our industries in striving to benefit 
theirown. American patriotism is severely 
taxed when asked to condone the crime, or 
mitigate its condemnation of the efforts of 
American born or naturalized citizens, when 
directed to the injury of the interests of 
thelr own country for the advancement of 
foreign countries. To trust the tuition of 
our youth to such persons is a misfortune if 
not a national calamity. An ordinary Amer- 
ican citizen, teaching an American boy that 
his first, or equal duty, is to other than his 
own country, commits an almost unpardon- 
able error; such an instructor may plead 
ignorance in palliation. But when a preacher, 
college or university president, a professor or 
school teacher, one trained, taught, and paid 
to instil sound principles into the minds of 
young Americans, to inspire love of country, 
desire for the promotion of the general wel- 
fare of his own country and people; when 
such a one teaches that our youth should be 
as ardent for the promotion of the welfare of 
another country, sometimes more so than 
for his own; that man, be he who he may, is 
guilty of high treason. He, I say, is unfit 
to teach American youth; he is un-Ameri- 
canizing them; he is destroying the amor 
patrie of our youth, our rising generation: 
those upon whom depend the perpetuity of 
American liberty and free government. If 
the political economy taught by many profes- 
sors in American universities, colleges, and 
schools,—-that American legislation should 
be as solicitous for the prosperity of England, 
and as desirous of promoting her welfare as 
for the prosperity and promotion of the 
welfare of our own country,—is correct, then 
Isay the declaration of independence was a 
political paradox, a fulsome fulmination of 
fools, and the bloodshed in the American re- 
yolution was an inexcusable, wanton, wicked 
sacrifice of human life.” 

Has it never occurred to you, that the 
aim of the British freetraders, as represent- 
ed by the Cobden club of England, is the 
destruction of all American industries and 
manufacturers? Do they not announce 
they will ‘‘never rest while the United States 
are unsubdued.” Do you desire to aid such a 
result? Do you realize that the success of 
the freetraders, of England and America, 
would certainly produce that result? I ask 
you, I entreat you, to read the history of our 
own country, carefully, thoroughly, not 
superficially, If you do so, you will, I think, 
agree with me, that ail of our greatness, 
freedom, happingss and prosperity, is sub- 
_ stantially due to the grand humanity upon 


which our government is founded: to the 
development of American raw material, 
the encouragement of American manufac- 
turers and the protection of American 
labor. 

Faithfully Your Friend, 


JOHN W. HINTON. 


NASHVILLE MILLING NOTES. 


There is considerable gratification to the 
millers of our city in realizing the fact that 
although business is remarkably dull almost 
entirely throughout the Northwest, that our 
mills are kept actively engaged at full capa- 
city to supply the demand throughout our 
Southern territory; and it is a warrantable 
fact also that the qualities must be equal to 
all competitors, by the constant demand for 
our mills’ products, considering that a vast 
amount of outside flour is constantly arriving 
and running indirect competition with them. 

Nashville naturally looks with pride on all 
her industries, and justly so indeed toward 
the producers of the product which gives us 
the ‘staff of life” in all its purity, viz., good 
flour. 

The Lanier mill drives ahead under full 
sail, with no mention of dull times, while 
the Nashville still continues to hum con- 
stantly under the cheering ejaculations of 
our irrepressible John J. 

Up the line E. T. Noel’s mill continues to 
impart music to the busy hoard of operatives 
in response to orders constantly pouring in. 

Still further on, the New Era lies, as it 
seems, asleep; but within, the busy hammers 
and saws of many millwrights can be heard, 
hurrying (almost against time) to prepare 
her to again join the ranks of her compan- 
ions in the production of flour. 

She is being refitted to a full roller mill, 
and anxious eyes are directed toward her 
completion, and a very short time will see 
her again in operation. Most of the machin- 
ery has arrived and is being placed in posi- 
tion, and Mr. Case (who has the contract) 
thinks that few mills in the country will sur- 
pass her in excellency of milling products. 

The City Mill is also running on full time, 
and although she is now a buhr mill, rumor 
has it that at no distant day Brother McIver 
thinks of joining the ranks of roller mills, 
by having the “City” built over to the full 
roller system. 

Still further might be mentioned that in 
the near future Nashville will awaken to the 
fact of the existence of a new corn meal 
mill, operated uncer the roller process entire. 
The writer is familiar with the facts as far 
as they are presented, but withholds the 
names of the projectors until permission is 
given for publicity. Suffice it to say, figures 
have been presented in the enterprise, and 
further developments are awaited. 

Undoubtedly the undertaking will prove 
successful and profitable from the start, as it 
is one that is much needed in the South, 
where the best corn in the country is grown, 
and where also people have formed an attach- 
ment for the use of the meal in bread in 
various forms. The roller process on corn 
produces meal very different to that made by 
the use of millstones as now employed. 

The object is to relieve the corn of all its 
bran and germ by first producing hominy, 
then reducing said hominy to grits by 
several reductions on rolls. The flour pro- 
duced in reducing is removed by the aid of 
the bolting reel or centrifugal, and the grits 
are further cleaned by the aid of purifiers. 
The process resembles very much the same 
as employed in gradual reduction on wheat, 
though of course not requiring so much 
manipulation, as the aim is not to produce 
flour from the corn, but nice sharp granular 
meal. 

Our friends at the Shamrock mills are also 
awakening to the roller process, and a possi- 
bility remains that ere long all of Nashville’s 
mills will be roller mills. 


Messrs. Williams & Co., of this city, have | 


sold in the last three days 190 car loads of 
wheat, 500 bushels to the car, making the 
enormous sum of 95,000 bushels. This is 
the largest transaction in grain that has ever 
been recorded in this market in any three 
days, and speaks well for Nashville, and 
shows that she is becoming one of the lead- 
ing grain centers of the country; and with 
the live grain dealers in the Nashville 
market, the farmers and grain dealers in the 
country can send their grain to Nashville 
with the assurance that they can always find 
a buyer. 

It is announced that .the Rizer mill pro- 
perty at Franklin, Tenn., is to be sold soon. 

This is a new and splendid mill, con- 
structed after the best models, patent roller 
process, and every equipment found in a 
country mill, and some one or some company 
will get a bargain and make it pay them for 
the investment. f 

It cost originally about $30,000, and con- 
sists of a four story and a half mill, two 
commodious warehouses, a private side track 


to the mill and warehouses, and about three 
acres of land. 

It is to be sold by the Chancery court for 
the benefit of parties interested. 

Our enterprising elevator men have recent- 
ly added to the elevator a device for drying 
for damp wheat that may come to the elevator 
storing. The process is patented by the Chase 
Elevator Co., of Chicago, and this is among 
the first to be erected. Mr. Talmage is here 
now experimenting and operating with it to 
render it perfectly effective in all its require- 
ments (Talmage is the Chase Elevator Co.’s 
agent). as upon its success hinges the im- 
mediate erection of various others through- 
out the country, particularly in the North 
and Northwest. 

As far as the operation of the process has 
been developed it seems to have rendered 
satisfaction, and it is anticipated, especially 
by our Nashville parties, that in the event it 
is eminently successful it will prove of in- 
calculable value to both the patrons of the 
elevator and the company. 

The wheat supply for the mills continues 
ample for the demand, the principal bulk of 
which arrives from Kentucky, and the stim- 
ulus added to the market in its upward 
tendency has the effect of making the hold- 
ers of grain ship in large quantities, thereby 
gaining the advantage of the rise, however 
premature the upward tendency may prove. 
—By Rock Crry in Southern Miller. 

SmoxkE.—'' Smoke,” an engineer said to me 
the other day, ‘‘ is due primarily to free car- 
bon. This escapes unconsumed from the 
fire and stains the aqueous vapor that arises 
from the stack. Yes, I’m inclined to think 
that much of the smoke complained of in 
large cities could be done away without any 
changes anywhere except among firemen. 
The great mistake of manufacturers is that 
they place a coal-heaver and a fireman on the 
same dead level of value. Instead of hiring 
competent and intelligent firemen at good 
wages, they will take almost any man that 
offers his services at poo:house figures, and 
who has strength enough to shovel coal. 
This class of employes is the dearest at any 
price that ever worked in a manufacturing 
establishment. To give you an idea: Not 
long ago a local manufacturer sent for me to 
come and see what was the matter with his 
boiler. I went down and found that they 
couldn’t raise more than forty-five or fifty 
pounds of steam. There was nothing wrong 
with the boiler, so I went to the fire. Here 
the whole thing became plain to me. The 
fireman had overloaded his fire and ruined 
the draft. I told the proprietor he would 
have to shut down, to which he gave a reluc- 
tant and very profane consent. I drew out 
the fire, built another one, and when we 
blew off, the boiler was carrying eighty 
pounds of steam, more than was really 
needed. This is only orfe of a number of in- 
stances I might point out from personal 
knowledge. Really, I wouldn’t want a bet- 
ter thing than the privilege of firing all the 
boilers in St. Louis and Chicago at fifteen to 
twenty per cent. below the present cost to 
manufacturers, the firemen to be selected by 
me or my representatives. 

“The main point in striving for perfect 
combustion is to ignite and consume the car- 
bonic oxide. First, we burn the carbon, and 
; next we should consume the carbonic oxide, 
{leaving carbonic acid. This can only be 
done by introducing hot or atmospheric air 
(the former preferable) into the gases, so as 
to produce the second or after combustion.” 
—Quidnune in St. Louis Age of Steel. 


PORCELAIN ROLLS. 


In 1874 porcelain rolls were introduced in 
German mills by their inventor, Frederick 
| Wegmann, formerly of Naples, Italy, and 
now of Zurich, Switzerland. They effected a 
great revolution in milling. Porcelain rolls 
{are now used all over the world where fine 
grades of flour are made. Die Muehle says 
| that Wegmann was also the means of bring- 
ing into use the system of roller milling with 
chilled iron rolls. Ganz & Co., of Budapest, 
the largest manufacturers of milling ma- 
chinery in Europe, manufactured and sold 
chilled iron rolls, under Wegmann’s patent, 
for a considerable length of time. 

‘Chilled iron or poreelain”’ for rolls has 
been a question for extensive discussion, but 
now each has found its appropriate place. 
Chilled iron rollers, corrugated, do excellent 
service for producing middlings, while porce- 
lain rollers are unequaled for the reduction 
of middlings. In recent legal proceedings 
before the German Patent Office, the Court 
said: ‘‘ It is well known that the introduc- 
tion of Wegmann’s porcelain rollers has been 
of great advantage to the German milling 
industry, and the advantages derived from 
their use are so great that the loss inflicted 
upon Germany on account of their manufac- 
ture in foreign lands cannot be estimated.” 
A higher compliment could searcely be paid 
to the distinguished inventor, 
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MILL DIAGRAMS, 

The diagram which shows graphically the 
course of the stock in the mill, 7. e., the vari- | 
ous reductions and separations, has made its 
appearance, in a common way, to the millers 
of this country since the introduction of the 
purifier. It was the purifier which compli- 
cated milling. The purifier increased the} 
number of reductions and separations in a 
mil] where the wheat merely passed through 
the burrs and a reel sent the flour to the| 
packers from one end and the feed and the 
middlings from the other, to an almost end- 
less number. According to the older system 
it was possible to describe the run of the 
stock in the mill, ina very few words, with- 
out the danger of being misunderstood. 
Now, if a mill-furnisher desires to explain 
his method of reductions and separations to 
a miller, he elaborately pictures his ideas on 
paper, and it takes time and skill to do it. 
He explains the diagram to the miller, who 
ponders over it, and perhaps understands it 
and perhaps not. The diagram is the vehicle 
of the thought of him who would arrange the 
reductions and separations. It shows the 
number of rolls and the millstones, and states 
their size and dress; it shows the course of 
the stock, and indicates its quality in the 
separators; gives the classification of mate- 
rial, the clothing of the reels, the course of 
the conveyors, and all matters pertaining to 
the movements of the stock. If a miller 
wishes to make changes in his milling, it is 
not now so common a thing for him to walk 
through the mill and tell somebody how it is 
to be done, stating that the stock from this 
reel will go into some other which he points 
out, and so on, or that he will change the 
stock from one roll to another. He goes to 
some quiet place, determines what he wants 
to do, and draws out the course of the stock 
on paper, thus forming a record of his ideas 
for the guidance of his employees. This is 
an intelligent way to act, and is the course 
adopted by many millers whom we know.— 
The Modern Miller. 


Tue OarmMeAL [NpustRY.—All the oat- 
meal mills in the country. said a gentleman 
at Des Moines, Ia., the other day, are running 
slack just now because this is what is con- 
sidered the slow season of the year in the 
business. Just now the product is being run 
down as low as it is possible to do it. But it 
is not a bit more quiet in the trade than at 
this time last year. It has been reported in 
the papers that a combination has been 


formed to raise the prices. This isa mistake 
to some extent. The meeting which has 
been referred to was a meeting to organize 
for the same purposes as the other millers 
have organized, and also to equalize prices 
over the country. The process of equaliza- 
tion will not increase the price of meal at 
Des Moines, and may reduce the Ohio prices 
slightly, and also increase slightly at other 
points. Our mill has a good western trade, 
and we are just now loading a car for the 
mountains. A car, in barrels, is worth about 
$500. The manufacture is comparatively a 
new thing in this country. At the close of 
the war a little Canada oatmeal was sold in 
the East. The Shoemakers, of Ohio, were 
the pioneers, and went into the manufacture 
heavily. Twelve years ago there was not an 


oatmeal mill west of Ohio, and now they are’ 


everywhere, so the product has grown cheaper 
each year. The export to foreign countries 
has increased right along, but it is not very 
profitable, and I think is not pushed except 
when the home demand falls off, or the pro- 
duction is too heavy. Foreigners don’t buy 
this or anything else as Americans do. If 
the price is a cent higher than usual they 
don’t take it, while in this country if a man 
wants a package of meal he buys it at once 
without asking the price. We look fora fair 
business through the coming season. The 
stocks are nowhere very heavy, and the 
demand is increasing right along, as it ought 
to, for it is the finest food in the world for 
many people. 


Srock Brokers Must Nor Drink Wuis- 
kEY-—‘Men who drink whiskey are sure to 
go to the wall sooner or later on the street” 
is the testimony of Henry Clews, the Wall 
street broker. Men in the stock business have 
excitement enough without any artificial ex- 
hilaration by the use of alcohol. I have no 
objection to a glass of wine at dinner. No 
man should drink in business hours. In 
the long run whiskey will ruin a man physic- 
ally and financially. 
street drink to celebrate their success and to 
drown the memory of their reverses. There 
is no other time when a man needs all of him- 
self as muchas when he has been unfortunate. 
Then, if atno other time, he should eat the best 
dinners, attend the opera or the theatre, and 
keep himself in the best spirits and health 
possible, But keep clear of the bottle! I 
always win when I have whiskey for my com- 
petitor.”—Philadelphia North American, 
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WHERE THE GRAY NOISELE88 ROLLER MILL 
18 MADE, 

It is hardly necessary to inform any inter- 
ested in the milling trade that the world re- 
nowned Gray roller-mills are manufactured 
by the well known firm of Edw. P. Allis & 
Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., but many have but 
a faint idea of the great amount of capital 
invested and works per- 
formed at their roller- 
shops or the great num- 
ber of roller mills built 
by them, roller-mill 
building being only a 
branch of their manu- 
factory. The fine illus- 
trations presented here- 
with, will give our 
readers a good idea of 
the extent and import- 
ance of this roller-plant, 
which was originally 
caJled and is still spoken 
of as the Bay State 
Works. The main 
building is built of Mil- 
waukee brick, is 260 
feet long by 50 feet wide, 
and isthree stories high; 
adjoining it is a one- 
story frame buildinge 
250x650 feet, used as a 
finishing shop and ware- 
room. 

Passing through the 
main entrance and by 
the office, the visitor 
enters the first floor. 

Here the roller mill 
frames are brought 
from the foundry and 
are fitted for receiving 
the wooden hoppers and 
the minor details of iron 
work entering into the 
construction of the ma- 
chines. This floor is 
well equipped with 
special tools, each de- 
signed with a view to 
doing a maximum 
amount of work with a 
minimum amount of 
labor. Special lathes, 
planers, drilling .ma- 
chines, etc., are all kept 
busily at work under 
the careful attention of 
skilled mechanics, each 
especially trained to do 
his stated share of the 
work of building the 
complete machine. On 
this floor also are found 
the special tools required 
for turning, grinding 
and corrugating the 
chilled iron rolls which 
are the prominent 
feature of all roller 
mills. Messrs. Allis & 
Co. have but recently 
turned their attention 
to the manufacture of 
the rolls themselves, 
and the works are not 
fully equipped with 
lathes for turning the 
chilled rolls. But a 
very small portion of 
the rolls are made here, 
the greater portion 
coming from Ansonia 
and Wilmington. The 
outfit of grinding and 
corrugating machines 
is the largest in the 
country outside of the 
shops making a special- 
ty of furnishing rolls 
only. The grindingand 
corrugating tools are 
of the latest and most 
improved pattern, and 
the works have abun- 
dant facilities for hand- 
ling not only their 
regular work, but also 
the large and growing 
roller repair trade. All 
possible pains are taken 
to insure perfection in 
workmanship, the result 
being that rolls are sent 
here to be refitted from 
all parts of the country. 

Ascending to the 
second floor, the visitor 
sees long lines of lathes 
planers and drill presses, and the whole room 
thronged with busy workmen. This floor is 
devoted entirely to the fashioning of the 
smaller pieces of iron work required to com- 
plete the machine. Hand-wheels, bolts, rods, 
levers, feed rolls, boxes, etc., each have their 
appropriate machines, On this floor are also 
the lathes and grinding machines for fitting 
p the Wegman’s porcelain rolls, for which 
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Messrs. Allis & Co. are sole agents in this 
country. 

The third floor is occupied by the pulley 
lathes and grinding machines, and is used 
also as a store room for finished pulleys and 
other small parts of the machines. The 
whole building is now and has been for the 


past five years as busy as a bee hive, the 


TATES MILLER. 


there been a single machine in stock, all 
being called for on orders as fast as com- 
pleted. At present, notwithstanding the 
low prices of wheat and consequently de- 
pressed condition of the milling industry, 
the shops are over one hundred machines be- 
hind orders. First and last, during the past 
five years nearly fifteen thousand machines 
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WHAT THE SOUTH NEEDs. 

What the South needs is not to crow and 
boast over the comparative trifles our people 
are now showing in the industrial system. 
We need a diversification of industrie to 
enable us to meet our home market, first of 
all. We don’t make one ton in forty of the 
iron articles of utility our people use, We 

make none but the 
coarse grades of cotton 
and woolen fabrics, and 
those grades our mills 
have overdone to the 
point that they were 
forced to cut their labor 
10 to 15 per cent., which 
Was never at best, paid 
as much by 20 per cent. 
as average Eastern 
wages, 

We don’t mean to say 
the South has not done 
well since 1870, from 
Which year her indus- 
trial history dates. But 
it would be dereliction 
of duty not to correct 
the erroneous and highly 
i rious notion being 

stilled into the peo- 
ple’s heads, that this 
Section is on the eve of 
becoming master of the 
iron and cotton goods 
markets of the country, 
when we have only a 
few fine furnaces, very 
few iron mills, and a 
total spinning plant 
about equal in capacity 
to that of a second-rate 
New England factory 
town. Tell the people 
what they can do with 
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working forces averaging over two hundred 
trained mechanics, working solely on the 
Gray roller mills. Passing out of the main- 
building on the first floor one reaches the 
finishing room, Here the machines are fitted 
with the necessary wood-work, the feed-rolls 
and other small parts put in place, and the 
machines painted and prepared for shipment. 
At no time during the past three years has 


have been built and shipped from these works- 
going to all parts of America, as well as 
to England, Australia, New Zealand and 
South America, ‘Taken as a whoiv, the 
Bay State plant fairly illustrates the magni- 
tude of the milling industry, and is an object 
of interest to millers from all parts of the 
world, 


their magnificent sup- 
ply of raw materials. 
Tell them what they 
inust do before they 
cut any considerable 
figure in the industrial 
world. Do not, we pray 
you, eloquent but igno- 
rant editors, try to per- 
suade the South that 
she has become the 
prime factor, when her 
industries are yet ex- 
tremely crude and by 
comparison a mere frac- 
tion of the great mass. 
The fact is, the South is 
in no sense competing 
with the iron and steel 
“mills” of the East and 
North, and only com- 
peting with their furna- 
ces in a feeble, accident- 
al and profitless way. 
Our cotton goods do 
not come in competition 
with one yard in fifty 
made in Eastern and 
Middle states mills. It 
is time our enterprising 
people knew the factsof 
this situation. Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio haye 
more coal than the 
Whole South. ‘They 
own the only large beds 
of ores yet developed 
Suitable for making 
steel by the Bessemer or 
open hearth process. If 
we were to close a few 
of their furnaces and go 
on buying their finished 
iron and steel we would 
get rich mighty slowly. 
—Chattanooga Times. 
One of the duties of 
Judson Macumber, an 
intelligent colored man 
employed in the Austin, 
Texas, postoftice, is to 
cut a daily supply of 
kindling wood for the 
stoves in the building. 
A few days ago the sup- 
ply was short, ‘‘Why 
don’t you chop up two 
or three days supply of 
kindling wood, so we 
can always have some 
on hand. asked Col. 
Degress, the postmast- 
er. ‘No, sah, I don’t 
cut up no kindlin’ wood 
for the day ahead. We am liable to hab our 
heads chopped off any minute, and I don’t 
hab no kindlin’ wood in the cellar for de 
democratic niggah what gits my place.” 


THE Workingman’s Journal at Muskegon 
accuses a flour and feed firm there of having 
a very valuable cat, which steals onto the 
scales and remains there until the grain has 
been weighed, > 
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A SURPRISE IN A BOILER FLUE. 

It is not often that surprises are met with 
in boiler flues, and the following incident 
which occurred to an engineer whose name 
has since, through his numerous inventions, 
become a very familiar one in the world of 
boiler engineering, we think is too good to be 
lost. He was engaged on 
one occasion in making a 
thorough inspection of a 
Lancashire boiler, and was 
passing up one of the side 
flues, pushing in front of 
him his flaming oil-lamp, 
when he suddenly received 
a terriffic blow on the head, 
which for a moment almost 
stunned him, and, to use 
his own expression, caused 
him to ‘tsee more stars at 
once than ever he noticed 
in the heavens.” The blow 
was accompanied by a cry 
and a number of choice 
expletives, and he could 
not for some time think 
whether one of the boilers 
working along side had 
burst or the wall had come 
down upon his tingling 
pate. A series of impre- 
sations, certainly loud if 
not deep, a little further 
up the flue soon brought 
him to his senses and to an 
understanding of what had 
occurred. One of the 
sweeps who had been en- 


seriously lessened by natural causes. The 
demand is continually increasing, and if the 
supply is now excessive this is a temporary 
condition. To deliberately curtail the culti- 
vation of wheat would, if carried to even a 
moderate extent, only invite disaster, strange 
as this may appear in a country where agri- 
culture is so fruitful. 


gaged cleaning the flues, 
either through having im- 
bibed an excess of ‘‘allow- 
ance” or being tired out 
and having found the posi- 
tion very warm and com- 
fortable, had dropped 
asleep in the side flue, and 
had been very sharply 
awakened by our inspec- 
tor’s light touching his bare 
leg. These men often work 
with little of anything on 
in the shape of clothing 
beyond a few old rags, and 
generally wear their clogs 
while cleaning the flues. 
The rude awakening of the 
sweep by the sudden pain 
caused by the contact of the 
inspector’s lamp with his 
bare skin caused him to 
kick out savagely, and his 
iron-shod clog coming in 
contact with the inspector’s 
cranium had caused him to 
see the astronomical phe- 
nomenon above referred to, 
Whether the sweep. who 
was so rudely awakened 
from his nap, or the inspec- 
tor, who for some time 
could not persuade hims 
whether or not the boiler 
had fallen upon him, was 
the more surprised of the 
two it would be difficult to 
say. We make a present 
of the above true story to 
Professor Tyndall as being 
a remarkable example of 
heat being ‘‘made of mo- 
tion,” as the heat of the 
inspector’s lamp unques- 
tionably set the sweep’s leg 
in violent motion, and pro- 
duced a ‘bump’ which 
would have been ‘alarming 
to any phrenologist exam- 
ining it without being 
made acquainted with the 
cause.—The Meohanical 
World. 


WHEAT GROWING. 

The very low prices ob- 
tainable for wheat have 
naturally somewhat dis- 
heartened the growers, and 
they are mooting the ques- 
tion whether they can af- 
ford to raise wheat or will 
not gain by devoting their 
lands to other crops; and 
the Pennsylvania school of 
protectionists is helping 
them agitate this question 
and openly preaches that 
there is an excessive pro- 
duction of wheat, advising 
the farmers to produce something else. 

This is bad advice. One year’s crop will 
not supply two years’ consumption, so that 
the country may be said to be always within 
easy distance of starvation. Fortunately, 
the distribution of wheat is so general that 
a total failure of the cropcan hardly occur; 
but none the less can the production be 


lish journals are full of a discussion on the 
question, ‘Can we grow wheat?” Duties 
can only afford a temporary protection; they 
will not increase the fertility of the soil. 
France now levies duties on wheat so high 
that she is only surpassed by Turkey, Portu- 


———— 
THE WHEEL WORK OF MILL8. 


Mistaken attempts at economy have often 
prompted the use of wheels of too small 
diameter. This is an evil which ought care- 
fully to be avoided. Knowing the pressure 


gal and Spain. Prince Bismarck proposes an|on the teeth, we cannot with propriety re- 
increased duty in order to make farming | duce the diameter of the wheel below a cer- 
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tain measure. 

Suppose, tor instance, a 
water wheel of twenty 
horse-power, moving at the 
pitch line with a velocity of 
three and one-half feet per 
second. It is known that 
a pinion of four feet diam- 
eter might work into it 
without impropriety; but 
we also know that it would 
be exceedingly improper to 
substitute a pinion of only 
one foot diameter, although 
the pressure and velocity 
at the pitch lines, in both 
cases, would be, in a certain 
sense, the same. In the 
case of the small pinion, 

' -however, a~ much greater 
stress would be thrown on 
the journeys (or journals) 
of the shaft. Not, indeed, 
on account of tortion or 
twist, but on account of 
transverse strain, arising 
as well from greater direct 
pressure as from the ten- 
dency which the oblique 
action of the teeth, particu- 
larly when somewhat worn, 
would have to produce 
great friction, and to force 
the pinion from the wheel, 
and make it bear harder 
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onthe journals. The small 
pinion is also evidently 1li- 
able to wear much faster, 
on account of the more fre- 
quent recurrence of the 
friction of each particular 
tooth, 

That these observations 
are not without foundation, 
is known to millwrights of 
experience. They have 
found a great saving of 
power by altering corn 
mills, for example, from the 
old plan of using only one 
wheel and pinion to the 
method of bringing up the 
motion by means of more 
wheels and pinions of larger 
diameters and finer pitches. 

Theincrease of power has 
often, by these means, been 
nearly doubled, while the 
tear and wear have been 
much lessened; although it 
is evident the machinery 
thus altered was more com- 
plex. 

The due consideration of 
the proper communication 
of the original power is of 
great importance for the 
construction of mills on the 
best principles. It may 
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Not only is the demand continually in- 
creasing in this country, but Europe will 
want each year a larger supply for her popu- 
lation. As it is, England, France, Germany 
and Spain cannot under natural conditions 
grow wheat in competition with us, and 
while some of these nations are seeking to 
equalize conditions by tariff duties the Eng- 


more profitable, and so check the tide of em- 
igration which he dreads so much. These 
expedients cannot keep back the inevitable, 
and American wheat will have an ever in- 
creasing market, and one which natural con- 
ditions—like climate, droughts, ete.--may give 
to it absolutely. No; the growing of wheat 
should be encouraged, and not discouraged, 


easily be seen that in many 
cuses a very great portion 
of the original power is ex- 
pended before any force is 
actually applied to the work 
intended to be performed. 
Notwithstanding the 
modern improvements in 
this department, there is 
still much to be done, In 
the usual modes of con- 
structing mills, due atten- 
tion is seldom given to 
scientific principles. It is 
certain, however, that were 
these principles better at- 
tended to, much power that 
is unnecessarily expended 
would be saved. In general, 
this might be in a great 
measure obtained by bring- 
ing on the desired motions 
ina gradual manner, begin- 
ning with the first very 
slowly, and gradually bring- 
ing up the desired motions 
by wheels and pinions of 
larger diameters. This is 
a subject which should be 
well considered before we 
can determine in any par- 
ticular case what ought to 
be the pitch of the wheels. 
Tn the case above alluded to, where the suppo- 
sition is a pinion of four feet diameter, or of 
one foot diameter, it is obvious that the same 
pitch for both would not be prudent; that 
for the small pinion, ought to be much less 
than that which might be allowed in the ‘case 
of the larger pinion. It is also equally obvi- 
ous that the breadth of the teeth, in the case 
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of the small pinion, ought to be much greater 
than that in the case of the larger pinion. 

It is evident, however, that although great 
advantage may often be derived from a fine 
pitch, there is a limit in this respect, as also 
with regard to the breadth.—Buchanan on 
Mill- Work. 


SWEET POTATO FLOUR. 

A patent has been issued for a process of 
treating sweet potatoes for making flour, 
which is described as follows: 

The object of the invention is to produce a 
wholesome and nutritious article of diet 
from the sweet potato, one that will not be 
liable to become frozen or decayed, and 
which shall embody all the valuable portions 
of the potato, essentially the starch and sac- 
charine matter. 

In southern portions of the temperate 
zones the sweet potato grows plentifully with 
but little cultivation, and is consequently in 
such localities cheap and common. In other 
portions of the country—that is to say, in 
localities where different temperatures and 
different degrees of moisture of the air ob- 
tain—the potato is a luxury, and when in the 
natural state difficult to get, except at exor- 
bitant prices, owing to its liability to rot and 
freeze. This invention designs to so treat 
the potato that the starchy and saccharine 
matters, with a quantity of the glutinous por- 
tion, may be obtained and readily transported 
to any portion of the world as a staple pro- 
duct, similar to flour, and it being well 
known that chemical changes which accrue 
to the liquid portion of the potato in climates 
other than where it grew destroy its natural 
flavor, an essential feature of the process is 
to quickly evaporate such liquids while the 
potato is in a healthy condition, and reduce 
it to a flour or meal which will retain the 
natural flavor of the esculent. The product 
obtained according to the invention may be 
made into puddings, pies, cakes, custards 
and the like, and is preferably prepared with 
salt, ete., before being placed upon the mar- 
ket. Being in the form of a flour or meal, it 
will keep for a long time in the manner of 
corn-starch or ordinary flour. The sweet 
potato is naturally an enlargement of a root, 
and has longitudinal fibres of a woody na- 
ture. The skin and the adjacent portion is 
largely composed of gluten. These portions 
are separated from the starchy and sacchia- 
rine portions, according to the invention, and 
may form such another quality of diet mate- 
vial upon being properly ground. 

In carrying out the invention, sweet pota- 
toes are taken in quantity and subjected to 
heat, preferably in moving ovens, so as to 
obtain an evenness of the baking process. 
‘This congeals the gluten near the skin and 
causes the skin to shrivel and separate itself 
from the main portion. The skin is then re- 
moved, in any preferable manner or by any 
preferred machinery, and the main portions 
are again subjected to heat to evaporate the 
moisture. This being done and all the bulbs 
crushed, the longitudinal fibres will be ina 
condition to be separated by screening or 
otherwise, when the starchy and saccharine 
portions are ready to be ground, crushed, or 
otherwise formed into a flour, treated with 
salt and yeast powder, and packed for the 
market, having been dispossessed of all 
moisture, but retaining the desirable natural 
elements. The steps which are the gist of 
this process are, first, baking to separate the 
skin, then drying or evaporating, then sepa- 
rating the fibre, then preparing into flour. 


A LOGGER’S STORY. 

‘For a young man I have done pretty hard 
scraping in the Rockies and mining regions 
of New Mexico and Arizona, but a few days 
ago I had the worst scare in my life in the 
lumber districts of northern Michigan.” The 
speaker was a young man of some 27 years, 
dressed in rough-and-ready style and wearing 
a frizzly tow beard. He shifted the position 
of his broad shoulders as he lounged back in 
an easy chair in the Sherman house office, 
puffing his cigar vigorously, and then con- 
tinued: ‘* It was one of those bitter cold days 
we've just been having, and I got up at three 
o’clock to rouse the men and get the sprinkler 
out. The air seemed full of blue-steel and cut 
to the marrow like arazor. One of the team- 
sters got scared out and played off sick, so I 
had to take his place. When we had gota 
good load [ took the reins and sat down on 
the butts of the logs, leaving the two loggers 
on behind. Of course, about twenty feet 
hung off the last bob. The road was a sheet 
of ice, for the sprinkler ran over it every 
morning, and the horses were sharp-shod, so 
we slid along smoothly till we got to the slide 
—a pretty steep incline ending in a turn 
which was mighty sharp for a road sixty feet 
wide, As soon as we started down my hair 
began to stand on end, for the horses gal- 
loped like fury to keep ahead of the bobs 
which were slewing all over the road, I got 
so paralyzed and nervous that when we ap- 
proached the turn I reined in too suddenly. 
T felt the front bobs jump one way and the 


back bobs the other. The hind ends of the 
logs whistled through the air like willow 
switches, and I heard the loggers yell: ‘‘ For 
God’s sake, — ——.” The next thing was 
aloud snap! snap! snap!—like three tremen- 
dous paper-crackers—as the big log-chains 
broke like so many cotton threads. Did you 
ever use a switch-sling? Whirl it round and 
round your head, you know, till a sudden 
twist sends the apple off the end and spin- 
ning into the air? Well, that is the way I 
felt, and that is just what I thought of, as I 
was shot off into the air, over, and over, and 
over, till I stuck in a snowdrift some one 
hundred or more feet from the road. When 
I struggled back through the snow I found 
the horses trying to kick loose from the few 
bits of harness that dangled about them, the 
bobs tangled around the trunk of a small 
pine tree, and the logs scattered to the four 
winds. One logger crawled back to the road 
with a fractured leg, and the other svon fol- 
lowed with a dislocated shoulder. One had 
struck a tree and the second had landed 
against a stump. They afterward told me in 
camp that these things were not at all unus- 
ual, and, as I had some pretty heavy bruises 
myself, I concluded that I was not made to 
boss a lumber camp. So I was driven to 
town the next day to telegraph the manage- 
ment that the head teamster was filling my 
place, and that I was on my way to Chicago; 
and you bet your life I am glad I did it.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


THE REBATE ON JUTE SACKS. 

The Chicago Tribune’s Washington special 
summarized an amendatory circular recently 
issued by the treasury department, which 
has the effect to render the process for secur- 
ing the rebate on jute sacks so expensive 
that practically no benefit will remain from 
the rebate. All flour that is exported is 
shipped in jute sacks made from burlap 
manufactured in Scotland. The burlap is 
imported to the United States in the whole 
cloth, the required duty being paid ‘by the 
importers. The cloth is afterward manufac- 
tured into bags, which are sold to millers and 
other manufacturers. A provision of the 
custom laws gives a rebate of the duty to 
shippers ezporting their goods in the jute 
bags. This rebate on the average flour bag 
amounts to a trifle over one cent. When it 
is known that-the yearly shipment of flour 
from Minneapolis to foreign countries ag- 
gregated about 3,000,000 sacks it will be seen 
that the loss of this rebate is of much conse- 
quence to the millers of this city. A few 
months ago the payment of rebate was sus- 
pended, while investigations were being made 
into some alleged frauds, but on January 5, a 
circular was issued that seemed to settle the 
difficulty. It was discovered, however, that 
the regulations were loosely drawn and that 
there were still opportunities for steals. As 
a consequence the plan for securing the 
rebates has been made much more compli- 
cated and now costs almost as much as the 
amount of the rebate, as it provides that the 
flour must be emptied from the bags in order 
that the appraiser may examine them. Should 
this condition of things be maintained, it is 
likely to affect the shipment of flour to 
Europe. It frequently happens that foreign 
shipments are made on which the net pro- 
fits are only 2 and 4 cents per sack. When 
the business is figured to such a fine point, 
the loss of one cent per sack has a decided 
influence. Although the millers obtain a 
much greater profit on the bulk of their ex- 
ports, they neverthless would feel the loss of 
the jute rabate and will make endeavors to 
have the old order of things restored. The 
National Millers’ Association has taken hold 
of the matter and will see what can be done. 


THE CAUSE OF THE EGYPTIAN WAR. 


The origin of the present Egyptian war 
dates from the reign of Ismail Pasha, a 
shrewd and unscrupulous intriguer, who ac- 
cumulated a fortune from the exportation of 
cotton during our civil war. This money he 
lavished on Turkish officials till he found 
himself a favorite with the Sultan and en- 
dowed with almost regal power. He had 
been educated in Paris, and his ambition was 
to Europeanize Egypt and make Cairo the 
Paris of the East. To accomplish this pur- 
pose, he borrowed money by the millions at 
the most exorbitant rates of interest. This 
money was not devoted to national purposes, 
but was expended in display, in bribing 
favorite friends of the Sultan in Constanti- 
nople, in covering Egypt with palaces, and 
stocking harems. The fellahs, or native 
population, were heavily taxed to pay the in- 
terest on these debts, from which they de- 
rived no benefit, and which they had no share 
in contracting, and when the money could 
not be raised the Khedive’s tax gatherers 
used to surround the villages, catch the in- 
habitants, and ply the bastinado till the 
taxes were paid, 

At last things came to such a pass that 
Ismail could borrow no more money, and the 


fellahs could pay no more taxes. In the in- 
terest of the bondholders, mostly English 
and French, Ismail was deposed, and his son, 
the present ruler, made Khedive. To secure 
payment on the bonds, a joint control was 
established over Egyptian finances by Eng- 
land and France. Sir Rivers Wilson, the 
English representative, dismissed all the na- 
tive Egyptian officials and flooded the coun- 
try with a swarm of hungry English officials, 
who knew nothing about Egypt save that it 
owed them exorbitant salaries. <A spirit of 
disaffection soon manifested itself, and a na- 
tional party was formed, headed by Arabi 
Pasha, an officer of the army. A brawl oc- 
curred in the streets of Alexandria, and 
measures were taken by the English govern- 
ment to suppress the national party now in 
incipient rebellion. France refused to co- 
operate with England, and the latter resolved 
to act alone. Admiral Seymour bombarded 
Alexandria, and Wolseley, passing through 
the Suez canal, met the Egyptian army at 
Tel el Lieber, defeated it, and captured Arabi 
Pasha, who was banished to Ceylon, 

Meantime, the Arabs of the Soudan—an 
immense tract of the country, comprising 
Kordofan, Nubia, Senaar and Toka on the 
east, and some Nile districts further south— 
under the leadership of El Mahdi, the False 
Prophet, had risen in rebellion. England 
having undertaken to restore order in Egypt, 
now found herself compeiled to suppress the 
Mahdi’s rebellion. The Arabs, on the other 
hand, were instigated to resistance under 
the impulses of patriotism and religious fa- 
naticism. 


IRON VERSUS WOODEN SHIPS FOR GRAIN. 


Mr. Henry Taylor who had personal ex- 
perience in ocean shipping from 1866 to 1879, 
replied in the Chicago Tribune to an article 
of Mr. Bates, giving the preference to wooden 
vessels, as compared with iron, as grain car- 
riers, The writer says that the value in the 
market of cargoes in A 1 all-iron vessels is 25 
cents per quarter oyer the same in all-wood. 
The great danger of damage in the latter is 
well known to the shippers of the Pacific 
Slope. 

A first-class iron vexsel, says Mr. Taylor, 
can, he thinks, be built on the Clyde for less 
than a wooden one of even tonnage, either on 
the Pacific or Atlantic Coasts. The iron 
ship would be classed as A 1 for twenty years; 
the wooden one would be so classed only for 
seven, in a few cases for ten or fourteen 
years; after these dates few would risk a 
cargo around the Horn. Iron ships make 
fully as good time, or a better average; 
while underwriters would not insure a grain 
cargo in a wooden vessel of seven years at as 
low a rate as in one of iron of double that 
age. 

NONSENSE. 

SAVING GRACE IN MonrTANA.—The other 
day a St. Paul minister answered a ring at 
his door bell and found there a brawny front- 
iersman, wearing a buckskin suit and a white 
Mexican sombrero, He was invited into the 
study, and after seating himself said : 

‘*Pardner, I’m trying to case up a sky 
pilot to ladle out the savin’ grace to the boys 
in Rawson’s Gulch, Montanny. The bar- 
keeper down to the Merchant’s Hotel told 
me you slung about the heftiest jaw in the 
holy line in St. Paul, an’ I thought I’d drop 
in an’ size you up.” 

“If I understand you, sir, you desire to 
secure a pastor for your church out there.” 

“That’s our little game exactly pard” 
an’ the boys constitooted me an execu- 
tive committee to come in ’yar an’ run one 
down. We want the most heavenly mouth- 
piece in the country, an’ we’ve got the dust 
to put up fur ’im.” 

‘“Who was your last pastor?” asked the 
minister. 

“Never had one. You see, the boys out 
thar never stood in much on the religious 
racket, but we’re agoin’ to bank big on savin’ 
grace in the future, an’ play’er clear up to 
the limit. Glad tidin’s 0’ great joy’s the 
winnin’ card at Rawson’s from henceforth 
an’ forevermore, pardner, an’ don’t you for- 
get it,” 

“You say you never had a minister? What, 
then, has caused this sudden awakening— 
this new desire for light.” 

“Dll tell you, pard, its just like this. 
Thar’s a big rivalry atween Rawson Gulch 
an’ Rocky Bar, about five miles further up 
the creek. The two camps hey bin fightin’ 
fur the lead fur a year, an we've allers 
downed ’em on every p’int. Las’ week one 
o’ the boys went up thar’ an’ cum back an’ 
repoited that the Rocky fellers had a preach- 
er an’ that salvation were a runnin’ loose in 
the camp an’ amazin’ grace war growin’ on 
the bushes. He said he heard the holy bloke 
preachify himself an’ that he dished up the 
livin’ word like a ten times winner. Wal, 
that sort o’ paralyzed us, so to speak, an’ we 
called a meetin’ to see what war’ to be done. 
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At fust it war’ perposed to go up thar of a 
Sunday an’ clean out the congregation an’ 
hang the preacher, but we wa’n’t quite sure 
of the fighting abilities 0’ the meek and low- 
ly worshippers up thar an’ mout get licked, so 
it was finally decided to tree a Gospel sharp 
an that’s what I’m yar fur now. The boys 
‘ll treat you white, pardner, an’ if you can 
do up the Rocky Bar capper in the heavenly 
game an’ put it all over ’im a soundin’ the 
glad tidin’s, yer fortune’s made. I like the 
cut 0’ yer jib, pard, an’ [ b’lieve, you’d shout 
salvation at us in a way that d make the 
Rocky Bar galoots pow’ful weary.” 

“What denomination is the majority out 
there?” 

“None at all. You kin play yer cards ter 
suit yerself an’ come at us jest as you think 
the hand orter be played. But say, pard, I 
reckon I wouldn't ever give the boys a Bap- 
tist lay out to play up to.” 

“Why not?” 

“Wal, yer see, we aint much stuck on 
water out thar only from a business pint 0’ 
view. Water’s all good enough an’ mighty 
valuable fur washin’ out dust, but aside 
from that ‘taint much account. Still, if 
that’s yer lay, pardner, come right along. 
We'll take turns an’ keep you baptizin’ half 
the time. jest to down them Rocky fellers. 
Thar’s a gang o’ twenty Chinamen workin’ 
a placer claim below us, an’ we kin run them 
up an’ let you souse the hull mob two or 
three times a week, if it ll make the Rocky 
crowd think the good work’s a moyin’ right 
along.” 

The minister was forced to decline the call, 
and the old man said as he rose to go: 

“All right, pardner; no harm done. ll 
keep up the hunt till [tree my man. We'll 
down Rocky Bar on salvation if it’s in the 
pins. Good day, sir, an’ if you ever come 
our way stop off an’ we ‘Il treat you squar.” 
Good bye.—’’St. Paul Paper. 

“Good evening, Tommy. Is your sister 
Clarissa at home?” ‘‘Yes, sir, she’s in the 
kitchen popping corn for you.” ‘Popping 
corn for me? Why, how very thoughtful! I 
like pop corn very much.” ‘Yes, sir; she 
said she was going to put a pan of pop corn 
under your nose, and if you didn’t take the 
hint she’d give you the shake.” 


A 12-year-old boy entered a news-stand, 
threw down 15 cents, and said: ‘‘Gimme ‘The 
One-eyed Demon of the Ditches,’ ‘Crimson- 
Handed Bill, or the King of the Highway- 
men, and Sal. Slumpkins, the Queen of the 
Shoplifters of the Half-Dime Series.” And 
yet an English review once sneeringly said: 
“Who reads an American book?” 


DAvUGHTER—Say, ma, how much of a for- 
tune have you got? Mamma—My child, that 
isn’t a subject for little people like you to 
concern yourself about. Daughter—Oh, yes, 
ma, itis. There’s a girl in my class that’s 
only seven, and she was telling me that she 
would be worth $50,000 when her pa and ma 
kicked the bucket 


Some weeks ago, when corn was at its 
lowest notch, a farmer brought a load to town 
and inquired its price. ‘Fifteen cents,” was 
the reply. The farmer paused and gazed on 
the ground thoughtfully. At last he said: 
—‘I wonder if there ain’t any place in town 
where I could trade that load of corn fora 
load of cobs. I’m about out of wood.” 


THe OLD Man. An Eastern paper tells 
the following story of a Western merchant 
who wanted to do some sightseeing and buy 
his fall stock at the same time. He entered 
a dry-goods house on Broadway, and accosted 
the first person he met with ‘‘Are you the 
proprietor?” ‘Not exactly the proprietor,” 
was the reply. ‘At present I’m cutting my 
cards for an interest next year by organizing 
noon prayer-meetings in the basement, but 
am now only shipping clerk.”’ The stranger 
passed on to a very important personage with 
a diamond pin, and asked, **Are you the 
head of the house?”—‘ Well, no, I can’t say 
that [ am at present, but I have hopes of 
being soon. I am only one of the travelers 
now, but I’m going for a $500 pew in an up- 
town church, and that will mean a quarter 
interest here in less than six months.” The 
next man had his feet up, his hat back, and 
a twenty-cent cigar in his mouth, and he 
looked so solid that the stranger said, “You 
must run the establishment?”—‘*Me? Well, 
I may run it very soon, At present I am the 
book-keeper, but I intend to get into the 
church choir with the old man’s darling, and 
soon I'll be an equal partner here.” 

‘The stranger was determined not to make 
another mistake; he walked around until he 
found a man with his coat off and busy mark- 
ing goods, and he said to him, ‘The porters 
are kept pretty busy here, I see,”—‘ Yes,” 
was the brief reply.—I suppose you are pre- 
paring to invest in a gospel hymn-book and 
sing the old man out of an eighth interest, 


aren’t you?” ‘Well, no, not exactly,” was 
the quiet reply. ‘Tam the old man.”—‘*Durn 


‘my buttons,” said the stranger, and then he 
skipped. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST, 


Tut LAReEst RAILROAD STATION IN 
vHe WorLpd.—The largest railroad station 
inthe world is that belonging to the North- 
western Railroad Company, at Birmingham, 
England, completed and fully opened for 
passenger traflic on the 9th ult. One thous- 
and men have been employed in its construc- 
tion for 21 years. It has cost in construction 
$5,000,000 and covers 12 acres of ground. 
There are tunnels at either end and through 
them 400 trains pass each day. The length 
of the platforms exceed a mile and a half. 
There are tive signals-boxe for working the 
traffic, each of which contains 144 point and 
signal levers and is operated by seven men; 
six locomotives do the switching in the sta- 
tion. The whole is roofed in with arched- 
glass roofing upon the Paxton principle. 

THE “ LocorpHonr.”—The latest mee hanic 
al contrivance for dispatch and safety in the 
running of railway trains is the ‘ locophone,” 
which has been constructed by Frank B. 
Taylor and is now being tested on the New 
York & New Haven Road. The apparatus 
resembles the telephone, and is designed to 
place each engineer on the road, while the 
trains are moving at the highest speed, in 
instantaneous speaking communication with 
the superintendent or train dispatchers. By 
its means all the engineers on the road 
receive the message at the same moment. 
The circuit is completed through the rails. 

BoRAX AS AN INTERNAL DISINFECTANT. 
—M. E. de Cyon, following Dumas, main- 
tains that borax, unlike other antiseptics, is 
perfectly harmless, even in doses of as mnch 
as 15 grammesin the course of aday. Be- 
sides the importance of this fact in regard 
to public alimentation, the author considers 
it has a great medical interest. He believes 
borax taken internally in times of epidem- 
ics would prove of great hygienic value. In 
1879 when the plague broke out in Russia 
he went to St. Petersburg and pursuaded the 
Imperial Medical Council to recommend the 
use of this substance in the affected districts. 
This recommendation was made ina meeting 
of the Council on February 19, 1879, under 
the presidency of Dr. Pelican. The end 
of the epidemic, however, prevented the 
proof of the value of borax on that occasion. 
Since then M. de Cyon asserts that he has 
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had frequent opportunities of testing the 
medicinal virtue of borax. Me urges its 
employment in the districts invaded by 
cholera, and asserts that the workmen in 
borax factories have always been remark- 
ably preserved from attacks, even when they 
have been in the midst of the disease. Thus 
in Italy, during the violent epidemic of 1864- 
65, none of the workmen in the seven facto- 
ies at Lardarello were attacked, although in 
a village only 8 kilometres distant a third of 
the whole population was swept away. M. 
de Cyon, recommends it to be taken in quan- 
tities of 5 to 6 grammes per day, and believes 
that it destioys the microbes not only in the 
intestinal canal, but also in the blood.— 
Chemist and Druggist. 


Tue Miller’s Review of Philadelphia says:— 
The latest phase of milling journalism is 
rather a quaint one. The solicitor of adver- 
tisements travels in company with a man 
who wants to fit up his mill with every device 
known to the trade, both ancientand modern. 
When calling upon Smith, who makes a puri- 
fier, the handy friend speaks up and claims 
that a friend of his is using that very iden- 
tical purifier and considers it the best in the 
world. The handy friend is looking around 
for an outfit, and after much pursuasion was 
induced by the representative of the ‘Mil- 
lers’ Boomerang” to call and inspect the 
purifier in question. He is not quite ready to 
purchase, but in a few weeks will write to 
Smith and probably make a purchase. The 
next stopping-place brings this happy couple 
to the maker of a roller mill. The same nice 
little formula is gone through with. ‘The 
next landing-place sets them down before 
the maker of a grain-cleaning machine, etc., 
etc. Smith and Jones and Williams are all 
highly edified at the courtesy of the represent- 
ative of the “Boomerang.” But they never 
receive any orders from the call. The kind- 
hearted publisher’s representative is put 
down as one to whom favors in the advertis- 
ing line should be shown, and he returns to 
headquarters with a wink in one eye and 
much prospective profit in the other. 


BREAD F'actorigs IN GERMANY.—During 
the past year several bread factories have 
been erected in different German capitals; 
but at present it is, perhaps, too early to say 
with what success. The enterprise has nat- 
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urally excited an opposition from the bakers. 
Where the factories are conducted by millers, 
they have tried to secure the closing of their 
establishments by the public authorities, on 
the ground that the use of a mill asa bakery 
constituted an infringement of the bakers’ 
patent. Failing to secure the assistance 
of the law, the Vienna bakers have 
collectively resolved to “boycott” any miller 
who makes and sells bread. The same ac- 
tion has been taken by the bakers of Berlin, 
who have also to face the competition of 
baker-millers, A large bread factory was 
recently established by a miller at Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, and it is said that the bakers of 
the locality are about to adopt the same 
measures of reprisal against this gentleman’s 
mill and bakery which have been put into 
force at Berlin and Vienna.—The Miller, (Lon- 
don.) 


AN AUGER TO Borg A SQUARE Hote.— 
A Cleveland paper'says that the first and only 
auger ever manufactured that will bore a 
square hole is now in the shops of the Cleve- 
land Machine Company. This auger bores 
a two inch square hole, the size used in ordi- 
nary frame buildings and barns, but they can 
be made on the same principle to bore square 
holes of any size. Its application is ordinary 
and works on the same principle as round 
hole augers. Its end, instead of having a 
Screw or a bit, has a cam motion which oscil- 
lates a cutter mounted on a steel rocking 
knife which cuts on both sides. In order to 
prevent the splitting of the wood the ends of 
the cutter are provided with small semi-cir- 
cular saws which help in cutting out perfectly 
square corners. It is estimated that this new 
process will save the labor of three men who 
werk with chisels, as one man ean con- 
veniently cut a two-inch mortice in the same 
length of time he can bore a round hole. 
The invention is the work of a Wooter man 
who has given the subject years of patient 
thought. 


IN MEMORY OF COLONEL OTWAY WATSON. 
From Columbus, 0., Times,) Feb. 19. 

Colonel Otway Watson, brother of D. K. 
and James Watson, of this city, died at his 
home on Lexington avenue Thursday noon 
after an illness of five months. Deceased 
was aged forty-four years. He leaves a wife 
and two small daughters. Mr. Watson served 
in the war of the rebellion as Second Lieu- 
tenant of the One Hundred and Thirteenth 
O. V. 1., and made a splendid military record. 
As a citizen of Columbus since 1874, (London, 


er 
| Ohio, is his native place,) he was identified 
with some of our industrial interests, being 
| prominently connected with the Revolving 
Scraper Company and President of the Case 
Manufacturing Company. The funeral was 
held yesterday afternoon. 

The followin very feeling tribute to his 
memory is from one of his urmy comrades: 

Otway died in this city on the 19th day of 
February, 1885, aged forty-four years, This 
| simple announcement carries with it sorrow 
to many hearts beside those of his own im- 
mediate family. It was the privilege of the 
writer to have served throughout the late 
war with him and the impression he first 
made was only strenghtened and deepened 
by years of intimate association. Frank, 
open, manly, generous and brave, he won all 
hearts. He entered the military service as 
Second Lieutenant of Co. A. 113th Ohio regi- 
ment, was with the command in all its 
arduous services until the end of the war, 
being gradually promoted until he came home 
as the Lieutenant Colonel of his regiment. 
Tennyson’s ‘‘In Memoriam” might well have 
been written for Colonel Watson. The evil 
influence of military life had no ill effect on 
him. His character at the end of his service 
was as pure and bright as the day it began, 
And so it had ever been with him in civil 
life. The changes of fortune he bore with 
the strength of a true man, and he filled 
every position he was called to occupy with 
the same ability, integrity and character. 
His friends will ever cherish his memory, 
oan with all that is purest, brightest 
and best. 
CoMRADE. 


GUIDE TO GoorBIC.— Gogebic and Other Resorts 
in Northern Michigan and Wisconsin,” is the title of 
a 40-page guide book to resorts on the line of che Mil- 
waukee, Lake Shore and Western Railway, now ready 
for distribution. The General Passenger Agent has 
received advance requests for the book to the num- 
ber of several hundred, and there is little doubt but 
that the edition of 30,000 will finda ready distribution, 
‘The book contains something like two dozen fine en- 
gravings, maps of the famous fishing and camping 
regions of the North, and an abundance of descrip- 
tive matter regarding the various resorts and more 
attractive points reached by the Milwaukee, Lake 
Shore & Western Road. In itself the publication is a 
very interesting and instructive one, but to persons 
desirous of visiting the North during the coming 
summer season, it is doubly desirable for informa- 
tion and reliable descriptions of the various points 
for fishing, hunting and camping. 

Copy of book will be mailed free to any address on 
application to H. F. Whitcomb, Generai Passenger 
Agent, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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~ WEBSTER’S PRAGTICI 


A NEW DEPARTURE 
IN DICTIONARIES, 


+) An Industrial Revolution.—In a large Conrecticut manufactur- 


iing establishment there is in operation anew style of furnace which produces, more 


steam-power from a consumption of 1,000 1b: 


‘dbs burned in the ordinary 


nounced it will be so improyed that the 
rlready developed aro simply incredible too 


8 Of coal than can be generated from 20,000 


way. In other words, the new contrivance already saves 
mine teens twenteths of the fuel, und it is believed that be: 


fore peine publicly an- 
saving will reach 49 fiftieths! The facts 
ne who has not actuallyseen them verified. 


A Remarkable Coincidence..—W hil: the new Furnac was in 
process of construction, the editors and publishers of Webster's Unabridzed wero en- 
Baged upon their new work which is as great an improvement upon all previous Diction- 

uctions, and just as valuable in its way asis the incredible fuel economizer above 


ary pros 
alluded to. Webster's Practical is not only a 


House of the world, but it embodies seyeral new 


new compilation by the leading Dictionary 
‘atures which, for ordinary Us0, | 


xender it pre-eminent among dictionaries—not excepting even tho Unabridged, 


1st, Condensation —By grouping all 
Merivative and compound words under their root 
or leader (as in the * Book” example quoted be- 
Jow), such words are acequately treated in onc- 
third of the spaco required by the old arcange 
ment. By this means nearly all the desirable 
material of tue four and five-dollar dictionaries ig 

resented in a convenient and handy form in 
Webster's Practical. 

2d, Association.—We comprehend as 

their assoc! 


e 
the older dictiunaries as a git, 
4th, Derivative ‘\erminations.—Only 
the larnee dictionaries hitherto published give the 
‘The New 


derivative terminations, American 
Dictionary, for instance, does not give any of the 
Jour variations of so common a wor forbear, 


Practical are more numerous and better executed 
ther abridged or low-priced 


compendium matter, over one hundred pages of 
whieh is devoted to the most complete Pronouno- 


cal, Mythological, Historical and Georra hical 
'ythologic \ cal 


is very cwn, is not gererally: 
appreciated. As an editcator it’ is worth a hun- 
dred times its price, and a little self-denial to pro- 
vide one or more’ copies in every family will 
prowe: 4 better economy than an éndownient of 

ioarded bank-stocks later on in life, 

The following paragraph is repro-~ 
duced from Webster's tical, 


case for & 


mi 
Ve in 


Learnis 
tical knowE. 
mublishem 


ip, pl 
nside of the cover off 
Th leo arrangement by 
mailes Vor, ni. me wi 
“ahelf, A shelf to'hold books. 
“shop, -atall,-store, nA place for selling book — 
tend, n Arstand for selling books in the streetas 
ook-stalls & support to hhold books, —--worm, n. A 
worm or mite that ents holes in bookay one exces 
sively addicted to stuily. 


4ng Vocabulary ever compiled of Biblical, Class!- 


TELE, QUANTITY TEstT. 


(The following exhibits are from the texts of the dictionaries named). 


Webster's Practical Dictionary, ($1) 6 
New American Dictionary, ($1) 


100,000 Words and 1,400 Ilustrations, 


240,000, Words and 116 Illustrations. 
National Popular Dictionary, ($1) £40,000, 


Words and 116 Mlustrations, 


National Standard Dictionary, ($1) 210,000 Words and 612 Ilbustrations. 
; puality Test.—Aside from all advantages above alluded to, there 
8 SI 


quality as compared with 

which have been compiled chiefly 

Hahts have expired. Hence 
0! 


and all other new an 


rom the old editions of Webster on wl 
Webster's Practical contains more mater than any other 
lar dictionary. Its Quality, to say tho least, is the Vor. best, whi 
desirable fontnres, including 

® 


nother and very important feature of the new ork to be i 1» Wize: 
y od tive cheap dictionaries which h had thelarsent can ate 


ave hid Hhel argent. folee, and 
hich the copy~ 


le its arrangement 
it-Class illustrations: paper, 


printing and binding aro added without extra claro. 
> A Subscription Book.—As Websten'e Practical is not for sale at 
y 


book-stores, our rea, 


ers will be able to procure it on! 
it be ordered in connection with this journal in accordanro with our Ppecia! 


from canvassing agents, unleas 


lors, 
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\ l For this purpose it cannot be excelled, 
It is far better than burr stones or chilled iron dises. 
medium sized burr, grinding twice as much in a given time; does better work, an¢ 
The Rolls in the Bolte Mill are placed one set directly above the other, the upper set being corrugated some- 
what coarser than the bottom set and in such a manner that even grain after being soaked with wate 
be drawn into it and broken and forced through a straight sided hopper to the bottom set of rolls, whic 


Mi 1 


1 


stones. 


gated much finer. 


purposes. 

he Mill is also 
conveniently arranged in 
apart and prevents 


springs. 


stand the resistance 


flour mills. 


shaft or short bolts. 


ae 


— 


monly used on other Roller Mills. 


The Roll itself is of a light pattern, 
named steel shell is shrunk and tempered at one ope 
weight, although the Rolls are much larger the 
drive them and less additional wear on the bearings. 


bearings getting out of line or becoming di i 
rugated to any number of corrugations per inch, and are also prepared to furnish first and second break on wheat. 
We Reape Healy invite all parties to inspect our Mills, and warrant them superior to any mills made. 


-EALBala's Pot Milas Bal Drive Por Bigh Rall Ped Mi 


The only Roller Mill having Two-Reductions in one Machine, the material being operated on twice without the use 
of elevators. ‘I’ 


his Mill is especially designed to meet the wants of all parties for grinding 


front 


so arranged that the Rolls are kept from 


n ti 


further particulars, prices, etc., the SoLE MANUFACTURERS, 


+= CORN, OATS, BARLEY OR RYE FOR FEED.=== 
It will grind grain wer or Dky equally well, and perfectly cool and flourless. 
It takes but one-third of the 


power which is required to run a 
avoids the trouble of dressing 


, Will readily 
1 are corru- 


The Mill is provided with a Shaker for feeding the Rolls instead of feed-rolls, such as are com- 
This is a great advantage, as it does not become clogged with bits of corn cobs. 
straw, or many other substances, that are generally intermixed with grain that is ground for feed or distilling 


rovided with an automatic locking device, that is operated by simply moving a hand lever, 
; in case the Mill becomes clogged or runs erry 

he belts from coming off. The Rolls are all arranged so th 

motion, by an ingenious device that acts in the form of a key between the bearings of the Rolls, and regulates the 
fineness of the grain independently of the hand-wheels, which are only calculated to regulate the tension of the 
The keys are all € 
make no calculations on the stock keeping them apart. the Rolls used are superior to the ordinary Cast Iron Chilled 
Roll, and are better adapted for grinding feed; on account of their extreme hardness and being less brittle, they will 
i of nails and other hard substances much better, the outside of the Roll bein x 
pered, and of large diameter, so it presents about one-third more grinding surface than the ordinary Rolls used in 
and something like the shape of a pulley, upon which the above 
aration, thereby getting the Rolls absolutely round and true. The 
1e ordinary Rolls, is about one-half, which requires less power to 
The machine is driven exclusively by belt, either from above 
or below, which makes it perfectly noiseless, the driving belts bearing on both sides of the machine with no counter 
The frame is bolted together and has all the boxes east solid to it, so there is no possibility of 
rranged without breaking the frame. 


it instantly throws all the Rolls 
ey can be set while the machine is in 


rubbing each other when not grinding, as we 


a steel shell, tem- 


We make all sizes of Rolls cor- 


Address, for 
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True to Pattern, sound, solid, free from blow-holes, and of un- 
equaled strength, 

Stronger, and more durable than fron forgings in any position or 
for any service whatever. 

20,000 CRANK SHAFTS and 15,000 GEAR WHEELS of this steel 
now running prove this. 

CRANK SHAFTS and GEARING specialties, 
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Send for Circulars and Prices to 


CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CoO., 
Office, 407 LIBRARY ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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STEEL 
CASTINGS 


Works, CHESTER, PA. 
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The * “Salem” 


Shovel Edge; | 
| 


Runs Easy, 


| Strong and Durable, 


|e Empties Clean.< 


New York Office & Sales- 
room, No. 9 Cliff St. 


Seamless Rounded Corners, 


*eCURVED HEEL.» 
W.d. CLARK & 60, soi tanauoures, SALBM, 0. 


MOORE'S 
— and Complete Mechanic ; 


Contains 1016 Pages, 500 Engravings, and 
over 1,000.000 Industrial Facts, Calcula: 
tions, Receipts, Processes, Trade Secrets 
&c., in every business. 


For sterling Value, gance, and Low Cost, this Work has no Com- 
fijpeer In the English Laiguage. What Others Say:—"A regular 
ondensed Universal lopedia containing processes, rules, &c. 
occupations With, Tables for ali 

ANUFACTURER AND BUILDER. Forms 


jy MOORES 
HERG 


au 

MEG} T ¢ Mi wh 

“CHANIO ingly pay $1 
information of great value to 
in, '—AM, MILLER, 

be called the Book of Wonders, 

fon of information from all 


ein eve 
ertuinly in every office and 
op.?—Raxsas cine Tins. 
“We most heartily comment the 
CHANIC? as well nigh Indispensable to any Mille 
. Ihe most complete Huable of any w vo Nive 6 ms 
ist The COMPLETE MECHANIC? 1s the best and cheapest work of its class publish- 
L REDERICK Kerry, Engincer. Sample Copy by mail for $2.50, 
ew and Revised Kdition of tuis Invaluable Work hus just been issued, containing a comple 
which increases its value ten fold. It is really a $10.00 book for $2.50. 6 in foth bindtin 
. and acopy of the UNITED STAT 
to any address in the United Scgtes or Dominion of 
HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher, No. 124 Grand 


NIVERSAL A! 


$2.50, We willsend the above book post pai 
MILLER for one year, f 

Canada. Address all o1 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


~~ & BOOK YOU WANT! 
The Science of a New Life. 


BY JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


A graduate of the oldest chartered Colleges in in America, viz: The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York City. 


The ancients were ever longing and searching for an_Hlizir Vite—the Water of Life—a draft which 
would enable you to live forever, ‘Dae Science OF Lire’ will unfold to you a better elixir than the 
ancients ever dreamed of in their wildest flights of imagination; for, although it will not enable you to 
live fovever, yet its pages contain information that, if heeded and obeyed, will endow you with such a 
measure of health, strength, purity of body and mind, and intense happiness, as to make you the envied of 
mankind—a MAN among men, & WOMAN Song women. 

le 


lish. Francis BE, Abbott, Editor “Index'’, Boston; Rev. 
py! June" Croly, Ba, 
Warren 


on fine calendered tinted 
and a fine steel-engraved 
bound in cloth, bevelled 
#0 YORE, 


saraitanes renters PARR cE hr 


‘0. 124 G venue, Milwaukee, Wis, 


m beautiful clear, new type 
taining 100 first-class engray: 

w! py of “TH or A New Lu 
gilt, back and side pearl te copy of 


ann 


UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT 


MTN 


cation 


Our Illustrated Catalogue for 1885, of 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


Full of valuable cultural directions. containing three colored 
plates, and embracing everything Niew and 
PLANTS, Will be mailed on receipt o: stamps to cov: 
(6 cents). ‘To customers of lust s:ason sent free witho .t ayyii- 


eee PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


\ 
\ 


RARE in SkEDS nid 
posture 


37 CORTLANDT ST., 


NEW YORK 


36 and 
' 


SPECIAL BUSINESS NOTICE 
BOLTING CLOTH! — 


Don’t order your Cloth until you 
have conferred with us; it will pay you 
both in point of quality and price. We 
are prepared with specia) facilities for 
tiis work. Write us betore you order. 


CASE MANUF’G CO. 


OFFIOE AND FACTORY: 
Fifth St., North of Waughten, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


HASWELL’S 
Engineers’ Pocket Book. 


naw BOITION. 
Enlarged and Entirely Re-Written. 


From New Electrotype Plates. 


Address, 


Mechanics’ and Engineers Pocket-Book of Tables, 
Rules, and Formulas, pertaining to Mechanics, Math- 
ematics and Physics, including Areas, Squares, 
Cubes, and Rotes, ete.; Logarithms, Steam and the 
Steam Engine, Naval Architecture, Masonry, Steam 
Vessels, Mills, et Limes, Mortars, Cements, ete.; 
Orthography of hnical Words and Terms, 


ete ; FORTY-FIFTH EDITION, Revised and En- 
larged. 


By CHARLES H. HASWELL, Civil, Marine 
1 Engineer, Member of Am. Soc. of 
Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, 

y of Sciences, Institution of Naval 
Architects, England, Imo, Leather, Pocket- 
Kook Form, $4.00. 

“T cannot find words to express my admiration of 
the skill and industry displayed in’ producing the 
same. To you belongs the honor of having presented 
to the world a book containing more POSITLVE in- 
formation than was ever before published. I could 
with justice say more,."’—Extract from a Letter to 
the Author from Capt. John Ericsson, the celebrated 
Engineer. 

¥27"'The above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
toxny part of the United States or Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the price. 

Address E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher of 
the Unirep Srares Miver, No. 124 Grand Av., Mil- 


waukee, Wis. 
6) 
R AL | 


TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY 
—BETWEEN— 
MILWAUKEE, FOND DU LAC, OSHKOSH, 
NEENAH and MENASHA. 
WITH 


PARLOR CARS 


through from Chicago via Milwaukee without change 
on Day Trains. 


New é& Blegant Sleepers 


from Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chi- 
via C., M. & St. P, R'y Co,, at 9 P.M. 

Iso a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Neenah 
attached to the same train, leaving Milwaukee at mid- 
night, N.B.—This Sleeper will be ready for passen- 
gers at Reed St. Depot, Milwaukee, at 9 o'clock P. M. 


TRAINS Act WAY DAILY 
MILWAUKEE and EAU CLAIRE, 


1 A DAILY TRAIN To 
Ashland, Tualse Superior. 


NO CHANGE OF CARS 


From Milwaukee to Stevens Point, 
Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire or 
Ashland, Lake Superior, 
‘These si prior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE 
for GRAND BKAPIDS, 4’ AUSAU ALL and 
points in VENTRAL WISCONSIN, 


8. N, FINNEY, JAS, RARKER, 
Gon'l Manager, Milwaukee, Gen'! Pass, Agent, Mil, 


PorTABLE MILL FOR SALE. 


A 22-inch ©. C. Phillips Improved Under- 
runner Mill. Just received from the manu- 
facturer. List price $150. Will sell at a 
reasonable discount, as I do not need it now. 


Address, 
JAMES P. RICE, 


No. 124 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis 


Green Bay, Winona St. Paul 


RAILROAD 
Is THE SHORTEST ROUTE From 


GREEN BAY 


and all points in 


EASTERN « WISCONSIN 


—ro— 


NEW LONDON, 
STEVENS POINT, 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
WAUSAU, 
MERRILL, 
WINONA 
LA CROS 4 
CHIPPEW FALLS, 
STILLWATER, 
HUDSON, 
EAU CLATRE, 


-#ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, s- 
and all points in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
and all points on the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD and ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS & M ITOBA RAILROAD. 


Passengers from all points on the CHICAGO & 
NORTHWESTERN R’Y, south of Green Bay and 
Fort Howard, connect with the 


Cc. B., W. & St. P. R. R. 
ee 
FORT HOWARD JUNCTION. 
They will find it 
TEE SHORT LINE 


to all the above points. 


THE PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


of this Road embraces all the modern improvements 
and conveniences that tend to make traveling by 
rail safe and comfortable. 

2 Be sure your tickets read via the 


Green Bay, Winona & St, Paul Railroad. 
TIMOTHY CAS, 


rintendent. 
n Bay, Wis. 


Milwaukee & Northern Railroad, 


THE OLD RELIABLE ROUTE. 


17 Miles the Shortest Line 


—To— 
GREEN BAY, 
Oconto, Fort Howard, Depere, Menasha, 
Neenah, and Appleton, 
Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich, 


——THE NEW ROUTE TO— 


New London, Grand Rapids, and all points in 


OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISCONSIN 

The new line to Menominee is now completed, and 
opens to the public the shortest and best route to all 
points on the Michigan Peninsula. 


CONNECTIONS, 


AT PLYMOUTH with the Sheooygan and Fond du 
Lac Division Chicago & N. rth We \ She- 
boygan and Fond dn Lao. SORT 

AT FOREST JUNCTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore 


and Western Railway. 
AT GREEN BAY with Chio: & North Western and 
ul Railroads, for all 


Bay, Wi 
ponte Nowth ae - 
ar. DUTTON, General Supt. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


| ial 


Lome 


be improved.” 


better mills than you do. 


ASHTABULA, 


CASE MANUFACTURING C0, Columbus, Ohio, 


GENTLEMEN:—It is now over one year since we accepted our mill from you 
and we have had ample time to make careful tests and comparisons of the products 
of other mills, and we feel that we owe to you at least an acknowledgment of our 
opinion as to the merits of your system of milling. We are free to confess that we 
do not believe that there are any parties building mills to-day that do or can build 
Our convictions are made up from the stubborn facts 
that we can and do get 30c. per bbl. more for our flour in many places than many 
of the leading mills do for theirs. 

One leading house in New York writes us as follows: 
carefully tested and we are frank to confess that we do not see how the flour can 
We can give you many instances of approval of our flour but we 
think above is enough inasmuch as it is unsolicited by you. 


Yours Very Truly, 


FISK & SILLIMAN. 


OHIO, JANUARY 12th, ’86. 


“Your samples in and 


9X18 FOUR ROLL MILL—"BISMARCK.” 


Sot 
4 


We can do as well for others as we have for F. & S. Correspondence solicited. 


‘Send twoite.etamps for new IUustrated Catalogue. 


The Shortest # Cheapest Route 


La $$$ == ADaress skal <a 
ig %, 
Or Q, | xp? 
Ring? 4 a ‘oe 
og 5 Lig , y of” 
dp» iv “a 
Sin, Yay, ) 00 5 en gk? 
ha GOLUMBUS, ee 
%,,.7 % 04 go, SF av 
"ten, se Lig My 2) OH] O Kat ot SNS Meth HOGS 
. Ks ep 
®t Poy, LD y) yy ei 2 Ur oe nO Sc o 
Bos “Up Tee" PY 402 xRPPD gs nb ron roe av 
1K ai leg Lipo e » oF og PPP oF age pO wt xx 
m “@, Pe, FS , a ty Xoy nN 4%, sh rgb oA o% syne ek" at 
‘so ® » 
Son SA aa aah ; Tea ak oe Tb) eae) gt iT 
Rolls Re-ground and Re-corrugated.| 548) De Your Qwn Printing | Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee} y,, 
Outfits from $lup ® Ch RAILWAY, 
ROBERT JAMISON, 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN. 


WATER WHEELS 
AND MILLSTONES. 
Best and Cheapest in the 
E\world, Manufactured by 
jeLoach & Bro,, Atlanta, Ga. 
1 


Sixty four pi 
Catalogue Testes 


BURNHAWM’S 


IMPROVED 


Standard Turbine 


—I8 THE— 


Beat constructed and finished, 

gives better Pereantage, more 

Power, and is sold for leas money, 

102 per horse Power, than any other 
= ‘urbine in the world, 

New Pamphlet sent free by 


BURNHAM BROS., - - YORK,PA. 
Manufactured by 


C E. P. DWIGHT, 
Dealer in Railroad Supplies, 740 
Library St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


GANZ & CO., 


Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


Mude entirely of STEEL. 
ONE MAN with it can 
easily move # loaded car, 
Will not slip on ice or 
grease, 


p ave the first introducers of the Chilled Tron Roll- 
eretor ming purposes, and hold Letters Patent for 
the United States of America, For full particulars 
address as above, 

[Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


GOLDING & CO.,Manu/'rs, Kort-Hill Sq, Be the 


~~ The most opular Week y news- 
paper devoted to felonon, WSBenton, en- 
gineering, discoveries, inventions and patents 
over published, Every ‘number illustrated with 
splendid engravings, “This publication, furnishes 
4 most valuable encyclopedia of information which 
no person should be without, ‘The popularity of 
the SctENTIFIG AmEnicAN is such that its oir 
gulation nearly équals that of all other papers of 
ned. Pi f 


its clnss comb rice, $3.20a year, Discount 

toClnhs. Sold by nll newsdealers. MUNN & CO., 
Publishers, No, 961 Broadway, N.Y. 

Munn & Co. have 

A also had Thirty= 

®@ Seven Years’ 

EE PrActico | pefore 

the Patent Offoo and have prepared 

more than One Hundred house 

nd applications for patents in tho 

Bnfted Btates and foreign. countries, 

Caveats, iarks, Copyrights, 

Assignments, and all other papers for 

Scouring to inventors their rights in the 

nited States, Canada, England, France, 

Jermany and ‘other foreign countries, pro~ 

pared atshort notice and on reasonable terms, 


tion as to obtaining patents cheer~ 
Nett Hand-books of 


‘Trade-M 


fully given without charge. 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co, are noticed in the Scientific 
American free, The advantage of such notice is 
Well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 
of their patents. 

‘Addross, MUNN & OO., Office SCLENTLyIO 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York, 


This wheel has a 


when closed, 


of water, 
tioulars, 


B. H. & J. SANFORD, 
Phonix Iron Works, 


Improved+Walsh+Double-+ Turbine 


perfect 
fitting cylinder gate and 
draft tube combined, and 
allows no water to escape 


POWER GUARANTEED 


equal to any wheel on the 
market using equal amount 
Address for par- 


Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


—T0 THE— 


Ey Aree 


New York, Boston, and all points in Michigan. 


DAYLIGHT EXCURSION! 


Steamer ‘City of Milwaukee,” 


Grand Haven and Return $1.00 


Leaves daily (except Sunday) at 7:00 A. M., and con- 
nects with Limited Express. Night Steamers leave 
daily (except Saturday) at 8:30 Pp. M., and connect with 
Steamboat Express, 


SLEEPING and PARLOR CARS 
ON THROUGH TRAINS. 
Ticket Offices, 9 Wisconsin Street, at Dock, foot 


of West Water Street. 
B. C. MEDDAUGH, T. TANDY, 


West. Pass. Agt. Gen'l Fr't and Pass, Agt, 
G. R. NASH, Manager, 


Flint? Pere Marquette R.R. 


LUDINCTON ROUTE. 


Fast Freight & Passenger Line. 


Freight Contracted on through Bills Lading 
to all points in 
Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, 
New England & Canada, 
AT LOWEST RATES, 


All freight insured across Lake Michigan. 
Passengers save $2.75 to all points Hast. 
Dock and Offices, No. 24 West Water St., 
one block from Union Depot. 
L, CO. WHITNEY, 
Gen’! Western Agent. 


THE BEST LINE BETWEEN 
Milwaukee, Sheboygan, 
Manitowoc, Appleton, 
New London and Wausau 


9 DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


KAOH WAY, 
Sleeping Cars on all night Trains. 


Double Berth 75 cents to $1.00. 


‘THR Bust ROUTH 


From Oshkosh and Appleton to all Points 
North and Northwest via New 
London Junction, 


‘The fishing resorts on the Northern extension of the 
Line offer unsurpassed inducements to sportsmen, 

Special excursion rates for parties. Guide Book 
entitled ‘Forests, Streams and Lakes of Northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan” forwarded to any address on 
upplication to the undersigned after March Ist, 1884. 


H, G. H. REED, H, F. WHITOOMB, 
Gen’! Sup't. Gen’) Pass, Agent. 
Corner East Water & Mason Streets, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 
rc 


Hopewell Turbine, 


The most efficient and 
economical Water Wheel 
made, which cannot be 
broken or damaged by 
stones or timbers getting 
into it while running, 

Gives an average of 85 
Ree cent, of power from 

alf to full gate, and is 
fully warranted in every 
particular, 

Manufactured at the 


Variety Iron Works, 


TORE, Pa. 
Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


Address, A.’ J, HOPEWELL, Edinburg, Va. 


MILL SUPPLIES {i2°% 
t BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH, 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, &e. 
Prices Close and Quality the Best, 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 


Rolls Re-Ground 


AND RE-CORRUGATED TO ORDER, 
Also, Porcelain Rolls Redressed. 


Our Machinery for this purpose is very accurate. Can do work promptly, 


Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Leather 
Cotton 
Rubber 


Supplement No. 1 to the UNITED STATES MILLER, of Milwaukee. Wis 


BPs Sy) Govern 
7 \verld’s ]oxpesitien.. ey 


‘ rs —= <3 a? : 
THIS MILL IS BUILT TO EXACT SCALE, ONE EIGHTH FULL SIZEA 
MINIATURE OFAFULL ROLLER MILL OF FIFTY BARRELS CAPAG 


vie! 
icles bought and sold, Lney are simply aj cording to its own methods. Sometimes | mined to start out afresh as one of these 
bet that the markets will advance or fall as | these prices agree with 
the case may be, and in this view of the 


. Tolealwith that of China, lending itself to artist 
the real prices, and | enable him to doso he borrowed a lite money ie decoration and taking all kinds of glazes, 
sometimes they do not. At every movement | and then opened his shop. Good luck attend- has been produced after ten years’ experiment, 
the business transacted there is betting pure | of the ‘cards there is a raise in some com-|ed him from the start, and in three months’ | by M, Lath, 


of Sevres, 


JILLER, of Milwaukee, Wis., for April, 1885. | 


Fare dave emnme ent aan 


= MA LL er FIFTY BARRELS CAPACITY. 


yANZ- 


idapest, At 


MILL SUPPLIES}: Rolls Re-Ground 
Zubber ; BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH, | AND RE-CORRUGATED TO ORDER, 
Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, &c. | Also, Porcelain Rolls Red ressed. 


nd Quality the Be 
mptly, 


The Case We 60, Columbus, 0.. Case Mfg. Co., ‘Columbus, Ohio. 


BUILDERS OF THE FIRS’ 
AND OF COMPLETE ROLLER MILI 


rs: 


ROLLER MILL IN AMERICA 
b0 ON THE MOST APPROVED SYSTEM. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER, 


US 


ik EUREKA MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturers and Sole Proprietors of the 


“in Calt’s Combined Smut and Brush Machine, 


The Only Practical Cone-Shaped Machines inthe Market, and for tha 
the Best. ADJUSTABLE WHILE IN MOTION. 


NEARLY 1,000 OF THES 
| ign countries, and so far as we kn 

| millwrigh nd milling experts claim the Cone Shap 
| Cylinder Brush is the true principle to properly. clean. gra 
| machines sent on trial, the users to be the judges of the work. F 


and terms apply to 
EUREKA MANF'G CO0., Rook Falls, Ill., 


JAMES LEFFEL’S IMPROVED 


WATER WHEEL, 


Fine New Pamphlet for 1883. 


The “OLD RELIABLE’ 

ect Turbine now in u 
Wheels, under both the H 
new Pocket Wheel Book se 


JAMES LEFFEL & 60., 1) Springfield, Ohio, 
and 110 Liberty St., Now York City. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


“TRIUMPH” CORN SHELLER 


CAPACITY 
2000 BUSHELS PER DAY, 
Shells wet or dr: 
CHEAPEST AND ee 


ith Improvements, making it the Most Per- 
mprising the Largest ind the Smallest 
re st Heads in this country, Our 


Evenvaonvs Paint Boox— 
Anew work on INDOOR and ut 


ainting: way te is de 
Bees how td 


AINTING and auve 
Hovauiuen jaintor. Tho 
Valuable work of tho kiud vv 
Ace Ute Agen for mizing patnts for 


Tolls $0 mit Ne 
APE ANGING KALSi 
fi PER ork 'VARWINH Ren, 


H. G. UNDERWOOD, 


~ Snout & Unperwoop, 


(Formerly Examiner U. S Patent Oftice ) 
SOLICITORS OF 


PATENTS 


66 Wisconsin Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
ENGINE 


ATLA woRKS A] aif | 


ELA paetie IND. 


POLISHING, vi NG ashow to REN 
VATE,FURNITURE, so tat it Wil 
look gool as Tells all about' 
Hou USE CLEANING with paint’ ani 
Srabing tho bonuiltal SPATS ROMO 
jotures in wach GA rane are R-WORK 
1. ‘ells how to iY 
BUILDINGS, ROOFS F ct 
WAGONS, FARM IMPLEMEN 
3 Hg Bh ME eae 
OF RGAN: how to Imita 
LASS oF mae patnt for 
OA RDS} eS in oak 
Alniit; Pamting ta dmitation ef 
IMAHOGANY ah eS aa 
WOOD ean, GIESING RON ZING 


l} 
te ie NSimn g, fh ante ba COS 


by mail on receipt of pian Ono Wtee 


ews 


We will send a copy of the UNrrep Snare 
ver for year, and a copy. ¢ VERY BO! 
PAINT post paid, to any addr 
Addr TARRISON CAWKER, No. 
Aven waukee, Wis. 


Gataiogve 
‘and 
Prices. 


Carry | Engines ani ‘oilers In Stock by 


for immediate delivery. 


ot Ti Al's Improved hl, 


This Wheel is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, gives the highest 
results, and, with late improvements, is now 
the best, most practical, and efficient Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 


For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal. 

State your 
Catalogue to 


T. G. Alcott & Son, 


MOUNT HOLLY, 


[Please mention this paper when you weite to us.) 
POOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best material and in best style of workmanship. 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or pitch, molded by our own SPEC: 
IAL MACHINERY, Shatting, Pulleys, and Hangers, of the latest 
and most improved designs, 
Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works, 


«@ Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions, 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md. 


B.—Special attention given to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mills, 
{Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


ert ti ha A OP et) nt oe 


VOECHTING, SHAPE & CO., 


80) 
JOSEPH SUHLITZ BREWING COMPANY'S 


CELEBRATED MILWAUKEE LAGIR BEER, 


Cor, Second and Galena Streets, 


MILWAUKER, WISCONSIN, 


requirements, and send for 


N. 


OTTLERS FOR 


1 MACHINES IN USB in the United States 


JIBIRGE & SMITH, 
PRACTICAL 


MILLWAlbn TS 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS & ESTIMATES 
| MADE FOR ALL KINDS OF 


|}MILLWORK, MACHINERY, ETC. 


Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ and Brewers’ Ma- 
chinery, and Gonoral Mill Furnishers, 


Corner of East Water and Knapp Sts., 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 


bad 


t Reason 


0 
in. 
‘or pri ice 


UL 8.A, 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


To Proserve Iron and Keep Boilers and Flues from Scaling, use 


%H. P. GRAVES’ BOILER PURGRE.# 


sixteenth of an inch thick ona Boiler will require 
leone-fourth of wn inch thick will require sixty 
«general through 

a 


It has been practically demonstrated that u Henle oi ( 
twenty per cent, mor I than a clean Boiler, whil 
Pp me ule is tnon-conductor of h 
nited Sta nthe lime and a 
‘lations t}) 


POROE which I claim is tho best mid 
tinued use, will keep it from fo 
foum th nor injure the 
be put i 
Tank. Thi 
pense of 
We al 
Minneape 
The J. 1. 
Machine ¢ 


twill remove the 
tit will not in 
purposes. [tis 
uety Valve, Whi 
y per cont. CUM DES 


Cylinder, nov 
in a liquid form, it en 
‘oree Pump, or into the 
of fuel, besides the ex 


tL i 
Address, for prices, ete., . GRAVES, 43 Virginia St., Milwaukee, 


MBYBRR & AGKARMANN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Patent Metallic Fire Proof Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering. 


Also Manufacturers of Best oF REFERENCES 


FURNISHED ON 
ZN. 

y) SATUBATED DAPER, 
“HAIR FELT, 


i APPLICATION. 


Cheap Coverings. 


te 


B70 EXinnichinnichk wae: 
MILWZ7 AUICES, VMTISCONSIN. 


1300 ENGINES NOW IN USE! 


Send for fllustrated Circular and Reference List. 


40,000 Horse Power now Running ! 


; UUOW 48d ‘d “H OO00'S ‘Sates 


The Westinghouse Machine Co, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY 


WESTINGHOUSE. CHUROH, KERR & CO., 17 Cortlandt St., Now York. 
FAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., Chicago, Cincinnati, Olevcland, Louisville and St. Paul. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., St. Louis, Indianapolis and Denver. 

PARKE & LAOY, San Francisco and Portland, Ore. 

PAREEZ, LAOY & (0., Salt Lalo City, Utah, and Butte, Montana. 

D. A. TOMPKINS & CO., Charlotte, N. 0. 

IMRAY, HIRSCH & KAEPPEL, Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 

EBATING IMPLEMENT & MACHINE Co., Dallas, Texas. 


BOTTLERS' SUPPLIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


R. ROGERS, 43 Ruo Lafitte, Paris. 
F, F. AVERILL, Delft, Holland. 


80 THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


J onathan Mills Universal Flour Dresser 


Guaranteed to be Superior to any other Bolting Device 


FOR CLEAR, CLEAN BOLTING OR RE-BOLTING OF ALL GRADES OF FLOUR. 


FINELY DESIGNED AND MECHANICALLY CONSTRUCTED; 
SLOW SPEED. OUCUPIES SMALL SPACE, AND HAS IMME? 


i CAPACITY. 


For Price List, Sizes and Dimensions, send to 


THE CUMMER ENGINE CoO.., 


Send also for 150 Page Catalogue Describing their Engine. CLEVELAN D, OHIO, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 29, 1884. 


THE GEO. T. SMITH MIDDLINGS PURIFIER CO., 


JACKSON, MICH. 
GENTLEMEN.---Enclosed please find draft for two SMITH REELS. We have 


now run the Reels 60 days, and are well pleased with same, and must say that we 


are surprised by the amount of work they do. We are bolting at the rate of ten barrels 


per hour, which nearly all passes through upper Reel, and leaves but very little for the 


lower Reel to do. 


Yours truly, 


C. MANEGOLD & SON. 


NORDYKE & MARMON 1 CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BUILDERS FROM THE RAW MATERIAL OF 


ROLLER MILLS, CENTRIFUGAL REELS, 


Flour Bolts, Scalping Reels, Aspirators, Millstones, Portable Mills, 


AND KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


All Kinds of Mili Supplies = United States. 


140 BARREL MILL, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


, IND. 
med by you, ha 
y that in the 
A gO nuine der 


MeMPHIS, TENN., December 16th, 1884, 
Messrs. Norv’ 
Gentler 
have given us 
have been runnir 
1) bbls. capac 
pounds in makin E 
so constructed th >may vary the percentages t 
We have always been victorious in the sharpest npetition, and ‘from the first day of starting we have kept the highest position among 

all roller mills, either located or represented in this region. Yours truly, 

G. W. COWEN & CO, 


s been in steady operation for near one year past, and in proof that you 
e of a very dull trade, and while other mills were running on short time, we 
Baud for our flours. We must also notice, that although you only promised us. 

ing in grades of flours. We use No. 2 wheat, and consume 4 bushels and 28 
ry alu patent, 68 of bakers, and 6 per cent. of low grade. Yet our mill is 


NoRDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 
Gentlemen vd all the first premiums on flour offered at the great Fair and Expos 
of them all, ov ides all the mills in is, and allover the West, in fact the ent! 
States. We re st pre on Patent Flour, Ist premium ©: aight Flour, L 
the flour was m1 your rolls, and you should mxke the fact ist 


e made a) 
one to the wh 
. This embraces the entire | 
‘known, Hurrah | for the N. & M, Co, and Anchor Milling Ce o iy 
urs very truly. JOHN CRANGLE, V. Prest. 
NOTE.—The entire reduction of the wheat and middlings is made upon our rolls in this mill, 

NORDYKE & MARMON CO, 


st pre! mium on Clear Flour 


690 BARREL MILL IN MISSOURI. 

Rea what an Old Miller who has thirty-four pairs of these Rolls in constant use says: 
Orrick OF Davis & Faucerr M 
MessuS. NORDYKE & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, Sr. JOSE 
¥ 1 to the workings of our new mill erected by you, will say itis working fully up to and b: 

+4 per cent, over your guarantee, 
id. It give aul Satisfaction, and we have 
titainable: We bave tested it on both Spring and Winte 


1, Mo., Nov. . 
‘ond our e) ations, Our 
Since starting our mill last July we have had no © OMPIRDE of our flour from any market 

scattered on the trade from Chicago to Galveston, Texas, Our yields are all that are 
eats with sat ‘sults on both varieti the mill was turned over to us 
we have not changed a spout or a foot of cloth, nor have ‘ound it requ ny changes. We ha as long as six days and nights 
without shutting steam off the engine, not having a “cho or a belt to ¢ mill is entirely satis: to us, and for a fine job of 
workmanship, milling skill and pe rfection of 8; m, we doubt if itis s assed in the United States to- day. It is certainly a grand monument 
to the ability and skill of Col. C, ye eer and D. . You may point to this mill with pride and say to competitors. 

“You may try to equal, but you win never beat it.” Wishing you the suc hat honorable dei alin: deserves, fam, 

. R. H, FAUCET, Prest. 


» work is 


ips cud ieee sisi sani cian aes ge | SPECIAL MILLING DEPARTMENT ! 
Mill Builders and Contractors—Guarantee Results. 
Motive Power and Entire Equipment of a Modern Mill Furnished under one Contract. 


